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Above: Livestock breeding in Libya has 
been developed since 1952 with the aid of 
FAO. Here, an expert from Australia ex- 
amines sheep at the Garabulli livestock 
centre near Tripoli. 


Front cover: Across the Konar river rises 
one of the new power plants built as part of 
India’s Damodar Valley development proj- 
ect for more electric power and better irri- 
gation. A World Bank loan aided this and 
other economic projects in India. (See article 
on page 20.) 
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Council and the Congo 


The Security Council met on January 
12 at the request of the Soviet Union 
to consider Soviet charges of “fresh 
acts of Belgian aggression against the 
Congo and the flagrant violation of the 
international status of the United Na- 
tions trust territory of Ruanda-Urun- 
di” (see page 9). A draft resolution 
which would have had the Council call 
on Belgium “immediately to cease all 
action against the Republic of the 
Congo” and to take immediate steps to 
“prevent the utilization” of the Bel- 
gian-administered trust territory of Ru- 
anda-Urundi “contrary to the purpos- 
es” of the relevant resolutions of the 
Security Council and the General As- 
sembly failed of adoption. The vote on 
the draft resolution, submitted jointly 
by Ceylon, Liberia and the United 
Arab Republic, was 4 in favor—with 
the sponsors joined by the USSR—to 
none against, and 7 abstentions. 

The rejected proposal would also 
have had the Council recommend to 
the General Assembly that it “consider 
the action taken by Belgium as a vio- 
lation of the trusteeship agreement for 
the territory of Ruanda-Urundi.” 

After the vote, the representative of 
the USSR indicated the matter would 
have to be considered further—possi- 
bly in the General Assembly. 


Conciliation Commission 


In a statement before the Security 
Council, Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold, among other things, ap- 
pealed for protection and support of 
the efforts now being pursued in the 
Congo through the Conciliation Com- 
mission established by the Advisory 
Committee on the Congo. The Com- 
mission assembled in Leopoldville on 
January 3 under its three presiding of- 
ficers, Jaja Wachuku, of Nigeria, 
Chairman; Mohamed Sopiee, of the 
Federation of Malaya, Vice-Chairman; 
and Ato Andom Melesse, of Ethiopia, 
Rapporteur. Representatives from Ethi- 
opia, Federation of Malaya, Ghana, 
India, Liberia, Morocco, Nigeria, Pak- 
istan, Senegal, Sudan and Tunisia at- 
tended. Guinea, Indonesia, Mali and 
the United Arab Republic, also mem- 
bers of the Commission, were not rep- 
resented at the meeting. 
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The Conciliation Commission held 
a joint press conference in Leopoldville 
on January 18. The Chairman told 
correspondents that the Commission’s 
aim was first to study the situation 
and, after study, to conciliate. How- 
ever, he said, this must be done on the 
basis of assisting Congolese leaders, 
who themselves must take the initia- 
tive. The Commission, he added, is 
not to dominate, rule or interfere. The 
ultimate objective of reconciliation 
must be to seek the restoration of 
Parliament, he said. 





Jaja Wachuku, of Nigeria, Chairman 
of the Congo Concilation Commission. 


Mr. Wachuku complained that there 
were “many alien fingers in the Con- 
golese pie” and extraneous interests 
and foreign elements. If these were re- 
moved, the Congo and the Commis- 
sion’s work would be helped, he ob- 
served. 


Recall Request Rejected 


A formal request for the recall of Am- 
bassador Rajeshwar Dayal, the Secre- 
tary-General’s Special Representative 
in the Republic of the Congo (Leo- 
poldville), signed by Joseph Kasavubu, 
President of the Congo, and Justin 


~ Bomboko, President of the Congolese 


College of Commissioners, dated Jan- 
uary 14, was rejected by Secretary- 





General Hammarskjold the next day 
in a letter addressed to the President 
of the Republic. 

The letter from the Congo officials 
declared that the United Nations had 
gravely failed in its duty of preserving 
order and that steps should be taken to 
punish those responsible. The letter 
charged passivity by United Nations 
personnel in charge at Bukavu when 
provincial ministers were arrested 

Mr. Hammarskjold said that Ambas- 
sador Dayal was not a diplomatic rep- 
resentative accredited to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of the Congo 
and therefore could not be subject 
to a declaration that he is persona non 
grata with the effect generally given in 
diplomatic practice to such declara- 
tions. Mr. Hammarskjold also said that 
there was a “lack of facts” in support 
of the accusation against Ambassador 
Dayal of “inconscience et partialité.” 
He added that, “in view of the serious- 
ness of the démarche from your side 
as regards both the general question of 
policy and as regards Ambassador Da- 
yal, I will put your letter and this re- 
ply before the Security Council for 
such action as the Council may find 
warranted.” 


Lumumba Treatment Protested 


The transfer of Patrice Lumumba, Jo- 
seph Okito and Maurice Mpolo by the 
Kasavubu regime from Leopoldville to 
Katanga Province and the beatings and 
other humiliations reportedly inflicted 
on them were the subject of written 
complaints by Mali, the USSR and 
Yugoslavia to the United Nations dur- 
ing the weekend of January 22. Mali 
declared that “the situation in the Con- 
go involves a real threat to peace” and 
requested examination of it by the 
Security Council, with the participa- 
tion of the countries which attended 
the recent Casablanca Conference. The 
USSR asserted that neither the United 
Nations Command nor the Secretary- 
General could “divest themselves of 
responsibility for these acts” and said 
that the USSR delegation had emphat- 
ically called on the Secretary-General 
on January 18 “to take all necessary 
measures to secure the immediate lib- 
eration of Mr. Lumumba, Mr. Okito 
and Mr. Mpolo and to ensure their 
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safety.” The Yugoslav letter said that 
the acts were “a consequence of the 
inadmissible passivity of the United 
Nations Command in the Congo and 
of United Nations organs.” It said that 
“the minimum to be expected is that 
the United Nations organs in the Con- 
go take Mr. Patrice Lumumba and the 
other mentioned persons under its di- 
rect protection.” 


Action by Secretary-General 


The detention of Mr. Lumumba was 
the subject of letters addressed by the 
Secretary-General to President Kasa- 
vubu and Mr. Tshombe. On January 
19, Mr. Hammarskjold said in a letter 
to Mr. Kasavubu: “It seems evident 
that the transfer of Mr. Lumumba to 
Katanga necessarily involves a further 
interference of Mr. Lumumba’s right 
to be tried without undue delay, to 
communicate with counsel, friends and 
family, and generally to have adequate 
facilities for the preparation of his de- 
fence.” The letter went on to urge that 
immediate measures be taken to have 
Mr. Lumumba returned from Katanga 
and that, unless released, he be given 
the opportunity to answer the charges 
against him in a fair and public hear- 
ing by an impartial tribunal. 

The Secretary-General’s letter to Mr. 
Tshombe, also dated January 19, spoke 
of “the widespread and grave concern” 
caused by the transfer of Mr. Lumum- 
ba from Thysville to Katanga and said 
that no doubt Mr. Tshombe would 
consider what steps could be properly 
taken so that Mr. Lumumba and his 
companions might be given the benefit 
of due process of law at the place of 
competent jurisdiction. 

On January 20, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral sent another letter to Mr. Kasa- 
vubu. This stated that the Advisory 
Committee on the Congo had unani- 
mously approved the Secretary-Gener- 
al’s letter of January 19 but felt that 
important additional observations were 
in order. Among these, the Commit- 
tee wished to draw to Mr. Kasavubu’s 
urgent attention “the serious bearing 
on the efforts towards reconciliation 
and national unification which the con- 
tinued imprisonment of Mr. Lumumba 
seems to it to have, especially as 
months have passed without any steps 
having been taken in order to clarify 
his position in accordance with the 
rules of due process of law.” It was 
further pointed out that the recent 
transfer of Mr. Lumumba “cannot but 
aggravate the complications created by 
his arrest and detention.” The Secre- 
tary-General also stated in this letter 
that he had received “confirmed and 
incontradictable reports regarding bru- 
tal manhandling of Mr. Lumumba and 
his companions at the time of their 
transfer.” And he concluded: “These 
reports force me to re-emphasize with 
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all vigor my insistent appeal that they 
be given humane treatment in accord- 
ance with generally accepted prin- 
ciples. . .” 


South African Mission 


In accordance with the mandate giv- 
en him by the Security Council in 
April 1960, Mr. Hammarskjold left 
United Nations Headquarters on Jan- 


uary 5 for consultations with thé Gov-— 


ernment of the Union of South Africa 
regarding its racial policies. The talks 
between Mr. Hammarskjold and Dr. 
H. F. Verwoerd, Prime Minister of the 
Union of South Africa, which com- 
menced on January 6, were concluded 
on January 12. The consultations had 
been delayed because of developments 
in the Congo. 

In a report to the Security Council 
on January 23, Mr. Hammarskjold 
said that during the discussions be- 
tween himself and Dr. Verwoerd so 
far no mutually acceptable arrange- 
ment had been found. “In the view of 
the Secretary-General, this lack of 
agreement is not conclusive,” the re- 
port said, “and he wishes to give the 
matter his further consideration. The 
exchange of views has served a most 
useful purpose. The Secretary-General 
does not consider the consultations as 
having come to an end, and he looks 
forward to their continuation at an ap- 
propriate time with a view to further 
efforts from his side to find an ade- 
quate solution for the aforementioned 
problem.” 

The Secretary-General’s report said 
that the Prime Minister of the Union 
“has indicated that further considera- 
tion will be given to questions raised 
in the course of the talks and has stat- 
ed ‘that the Union Government, hav- 
ing found the talks with the Secretary- 
General useful and constructive, have 
decided to invite him at an appropriate 
time, or times, to visit the Union again 
in order that the present contact may 
be continued.’ ” 

Visiting Mission 

A United Nations visiting mission was 
scheduled to leave for the United 
States-administered strategic Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands on Janu- 
ary 30. Elected Chairman of the mis- 
sion by the Trusteeship Council was 
Carlos Salamanca, of Bolivia. Other 
members are Jean Adriaenssen, of Bel- 
gium; Maharajakrishna Rasgotra, of 
India; and Geoffrey Caston, of the 
United Kingdom. 

The mission will spend six weeks in 
the territory studying all aspects of its 
administration, including steps taken 
or contemplated by the administering 
authority toward the attainment of the 
objectives of the international trustee- 
ship system—self-government or inde- 
pendence for the islands’ people. 


Cameroons Plebiscite 


With polling day for the two plebis- 
cites in the British Cameroons sched- 
uled for February 11 and 12, Dr. 
Djalal Abdoh, United Nations Com- 
missioner appointed by the General 
Assembly to supervise the plebiscites, 
has urged the people—in particular 
the political parties of both the north- 
ern and southern sections of the West 
African trust territory—to exercise re- 
straint, tolerance and fair play in their 
campaigns favoring one or the other 
of the two alternatives before the elec- 
torate. Noting that “it is only natural” 
that political campaigning will “pro- 
gressively increase” in tempo now that 
the plebiscites were entering on the last 
phases before voting, Dr. Abdoh im- 
pressed on the people and their leaders 
“the heavy responsibility” which rests 
upon them to ensure the success of the 
plebiscites. 

The plebiscites are to ascertain the 
freely expressed wishes of the people 
of the two regions as to their political 
future. On polling day they will state 
whether they wish to attain independ- 
ence by joining the Federation of Ni- 
geria or the Republic of Cameroun, 
their two neighbors to the west and 
east respectively (see UNITED NATIONS 
Review for December 1960). Dr. 
Abdoh reminded political leaders that 
his task, as United Nations Plebiscite 
Commissioner, is to ensure that all 
phases of the plebiscite are carried out 
freely and impartially and that the 
rights of all qualified voters are fully 
and freely exercised. 


World Bank Loans 


Loans to aid farmland irrigation in 
Mexico and railroad modernization in 
Burma were announced last month by 
the International Bank. The loan to 
Mexico, the equivalent of $15 million, 
will be used to finance the foreign 
exchange costs of completing and re- 
habilitating four irrigation systems 
serving 1,430,000 acres of farmland 
bordering Mexico’s northwest coast. 

The equivalent of $14 million has 
been loaned to the Union of Burma 
Railway Board for the purchase of 
diesel locomotives, rail cars, spare parts 
and workshop equipment deemed es- 
sential for the railway’s program to 
increase operating efficiency, reduce 
costs and provide additional carrying 
capacity for Burma’s growing freight 
and passenger traffic. 


Bank Training Program 


The thirteenth annual training pro- 
gram of the World Bank began on 
January 9 for 10 participants from 
Asia, Europe, the Middle East and 
the Western Hemisphere. The six- 
month course is designed to give 
young nationals from the Interna- 
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tional Bank’s member countries an 
opportunity to study the operations of 
the Bank and its methods of dealing 
with economic development problems. 
The participants in this 1961 course 
come from Brazil, Ceylon, Ethiopia, 
Greece, Haiti, Iceland, Iraq, Korea, 
United Arab Republic and Yugoslavia. 

During the course of training, the 
participants study the Bank’s organiza- 
tion and administration, its lending 
techniques, the procedures by which 
it markets its bonds, the various types 
of technical assistance it gives and 
the methods it uses in analyzing proj- 
ects. They also study development 
economics, industrial history, national 
income statistics and balance of pay- 
ments techniques. 


Monetary Fund 


The International Monetary Fund is 
making available to the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment up to $75 million in various 
currencies held by the Fund. The 
money is to be used in a program of 
exchange reform and trade liberaliza- 
tion, designed to strengthen Yugo- 
slavia’s economy and assist her trade 
and payments position. 

The Yugoslav authorities have also 
obtained assurances of substantial 
credits from the United States and 
from a number of European countries. 
The U.S. credits are expected to 
amount to about $100 million, and 
the total of credits from Europe are 
expected to exceed that figure. 

In another development, the Fund 
announced that it has entered into a 
one-year stand-by arrangement which 
authorizes the Turkish Government to 
draw the equivalent of $37 million in 
currencies held by the Fund. The ar- 
rangement, together with a $50 mil- 
lion credit provided by the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, is intended to help the Govern- 
ment maintain and reinforce a stabili- 
zation program begun in 1958. 


New Lending Agency 


One of the main actions taken by the 
Economic and Social Council during 
its resumed session held in New York 
on December 21 and 22 was to pave 
the way for the newly established 
International Development Association 
to become the thirteenth specialized 
agency of the United Nations. The 
Council approved an agreement gov- 
erning the relationship between the 
United Nations and mwa. The agree- 
ment still has to be confirmed by the 
General Assembly at its resumed ses- 
sion beginning March 7 and by the 
Board of Governors of IDA. 

IDA, an affiliate of the World Bank, 
came into existence to provide loans 
to less developed areas of the world 
on more flexible terms than those 
available from other international 
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lending agencies. Membership in ma 
is Open to members of the World 
Bank. So far, 37 countries have be- 
come members and subscribed some 
$852 million, payable over five years. 
Subscriptions, if fully paid up by all 
World Bank members, would total 
$1,000 million over five years. 


Indian Mining Research 


The United Nations Special Fund is 
aiding the completion of the Central 
Mining Research Station being set up 
at Dhanbad, India. Construction of 
the station was started in 1955, and it 
is scheduled to be in full operation by 
the end of 1963. All essential build- 
ings were to be completed by 1960. 

The Fund’s contribution of $695,- 
000 will be used almost entirely to 
procure scientific and technical equip- 
ment needed to explore ways of im- 
proving safety, health and efficiency in 
Indian mines. A counterpart contribu- 
tion of $840,000 from the Indian 
Government will cover such expenses 
as land, buildings, furniture and staff. 


ECA Session 


Virtually all important aspects of eco- 
nomic development in Africa will be 
considered by the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa (ECA) 
at its third session opening in Addis 
Ababa on February 6. During its two- 


The Executive Secretary of ECA, 


Mekki Abbas of the Sudan. 


week session, the Commission will ex- 
amine current economic trends in Af- 
rica, measures to promote international 
and intra-African trade, financial and 
technical assistance, and cooperation in 
transport, industries, statistics and 
community development. 

For the first time, the 16 new Afri- 
can members of the United Nations 


_ will participate in an ECA session as 


full members of the Commission. The 
admission of new associate members is 
also expected. In an opening statement, 


the Executive Secretary of EcaA, Mekki 
Abbas, will submit a progress report 
on the Commission’s activities. 


Emergency Force 


The Minister of Defence of Norway, 
Nils Handal, arrived in Gaza on Janu- 
ary 12 for a four-day visit to the 
United Nations Emergency Force. He 
was met at the Gaza airport by the 
UNEF Commander, Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral P. S. Gyani, and officers of the 
Norwegian contingent in the Force. 
Mr. Handal was accompanied from 
Cairo by the Norwegian Ambassador 
to the United Arab Republic, J. Orvin. 
The party attended a dinner at 
the Danish-Norwegian battalion with 
UNEF, reviewed the Danish-Norweg- 
ian battalion and also went to Rafah 
to visit a UNEF hospital manned by a 
Norwegian medical company. 


Narcotics Conference 


An intensive effort to consolidate in- 
ternational control over narcotic drugs 
got under way at United Nations 
Headquarters on January 24, when a 
United Nations conference began the 
task of approving a single convention 
to replace existing multilateral treaties. 

The purposes of the draft conven- 
tion are: simplification of the law; 
simplification of the international con- 
trol machinery; international control 
of the cultivation and harvesting of 
plants for the production of narcotic 
drugs; and international prohibition of 
such activities as opium smoking and 
opium eating, marijuana (hashish) 
consumption and coca-leaf chewing. 
Representatives of some 100 countries 
and territories, as well as of United 
Nations affiliated agencies and other 
intergovernmental organizations in- 
terested in the control of narcotic 
drugs, were invited to attend the con- 
ference, which is scheduled to con- 
tinue for about eight weeks. 

The conference, formally known as 
the United Nations Conference for the 
Adoption of a Single Convention on 
Narcotic Drugs, has been called by 
the Economic and Social Council. Be- 
fore it will be the draft of the single 
convention prepared by the United 
Nations Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs. This text was approved in the 
course of the Commission’s twelfth 
and thirteenth sessions held in 1957 
and 1958. (See UNITED NATIONS RE- 
view for July 1958.) 


UNESCO in 1960 


Significant progress was made in 1960 
in helping greater numbers of persons 
around the world receive a formal 
education, a summary of the work of 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
shows. Forward steps were also taken 
in regard to discrimination in educa- 
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tion, research on arid zones, study of 
ocean depths, research on the human 
brain, salvage of ancient monuments 
in the Nubian Valley of Egypt, pub- 
lishing of outstanding books and im- 
provement of mass communications 
media. 

The question of extending educa- 
tional opportunities received particu- 
lar attention during the year. Surveys 
conducted by UNESCO early in 1960 
showed that 119 million children in 
Asia, Africa and the Middle East 
were receiving no schooling at all. 
Furthermore, the need for trained 
technicians and professionals in those 
countries was acute. 

During 1960 UNESCO proceeded 
with plans to open technical schools 
and management training centres in 
15 countries under an allocation of 
$19,300,000 from the United Nations 
Special Fund. Some of those schools 
are already in operation, one being 
the Middle Eastern Technical Univer- 
sity in Ankara, Turkey, which expects 
an eventual enrollment of 20,000 stu- 
dent engineers and technicians. 

Governments cooperating with UN- 
ESCO in this program are: Argentina, 
Chile, Colombia, India (three proj- 
ects), Iran, Iraq, Laos, Lebanon, 
Libya, Malta, Morocco, Nigeria, Pak- 
istan, Turkey and the West Indies. 


Food Campaign 

Recent contributions totalling $90,392 
have brought the level of govern- 
mental donations to the Food and 
Agriculture Organization’s Freedom- 
from-Hunger Campaign to $183,922. 
Contributions were announced from 
Australia, $17,868; the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, $35,714; New 
Zealand, $4,213; Switzerland, $11,597; 
and Austria, $10,000. Earlier, Pakis- 
tan contributed $10,500, and Hondur- 
as $500. Contributions totalling $197,- 
226 have also been received from 
individuals and groups, and $127,800 
from the fertilizer industry. 

The figure announced for govern- 
mental contributions reflects dona- 
tions actually received by December 
31, 1960, and does not take into ac- 
count additional pledges totalling 
some $115,000. 


Forest Production 

World forest production reached a 
record level in 1959, states FAO’s new- 
ly-published Yearbook of Forest 
Products Statistics, 1960, which says 
that the timber harvest from the 
world’s forests reached 1,718 million 
cubic meters in 1959, an increase of 
more than three per cent over the 
previous year and about 21 per cent 
over the 1950 level. The wood des- 
tined for industrial use increased near- 
ly six per cent over the 1958 figure 
and 38 per cent over the 1950 total. 
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Figures from 156 countries, including 
estimates for mainland China, are in- 
cluded in the new Yearbook, which 
was compiled in collaboration with 
the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe. 


Seeds for Congo 


Enough seed corn to meet the im- 
mediate needs for crop planting-of the: 
South Kasai region of the Congo has 
been bought and flown there, FAO an- 
nounced last month. The organization 
bought 100 tons of seed in Rhodesia, 
which was delivered to the airport in 
Salisbury. Aircraft chartered by the 
United Nations flew the seed to Lulua- 
bourg, and from there it was trucked 
to a Bakwanga distribution point. Ad- 
ditional consignments were expected 
to bring the total inflow to 350 tons. 


CHILDREN COLLECT FOR UNICEF 





A check for one million dollars, down 
payment on monies collected on Hal- 
loween by American boys and girls for 
the United Nations Children’s Fund 
was handed last month at UN head- 
quarters to Maurice Pate, Executive 
Director of UNICEF, by a delegation 


of three: Gretchen Stumpf, Bruce 
Braithwaite and Vicki Schonfeld. 


UNICEF Aid for Congo 


The Executive Board of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund has approved 
an emergency allocation of $286,000 
to provide famine relief and medical 
services for refugees of tribal warfare 
in the Congo province of Kasai. An- 
nouncing the allocation, UNICEF noted 
that in December Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold told the Security Coun- 
cil that “between 250,000 and 300,000 
people-are actually starving in South 
Kasai, with an estimated 200 people 
dying daily from sheer starvation.” 

The money was to provide $156,- 
000 for food in January, $90,000 for 
seed to be sown, and $40,000 for 
drugs and medical services. 

An earlier allocation of $250,000 








was made in November to provide 
emergency food relief for mothers 
and children who were among tribal 
warfare refugees in the Congo. A rep- 
resentative of the Fund has been ap- 
pointed an adviser to the Chief of the 
United Nations Civilian Operation in 
the Congo, Dr. Sture Linner, to ex- 
plore the possibility of UNICEF par- 
ticipation in long-term aid programs. 


Children’s Fund 

More than $16 million in aid to child 
health and welfare projects in 62 
countries and territories was approved 
on January 13 by the Executive Board 
of UNICEF, bringing the total of UNI- 
cEF funds allocated for assistance dur- 
ing the past year to $25.8 million. Of 
that amount, $24.3 million was for 
long-range aid, and $1.5 million for 
emergency aid. 

The total of $25.8 million for 1960 
is the largest amount of aid allocated 
in any single year since 1950, when 
UNICEF was converted from an emer- 
gency operation into an organization 
concerned mainly with the long-range 
needs of children. 


Air Travel Figures 

For the first time in the history of air 
transport, more than 100 million pas- 
sengers were carried in one year by 
the scheduled airlines of the 83 mem- 
ber nations of ICAO, the agency an- 
nounced in releasing year-end figures 
for 1960. The total number of air 
passengers during the year rose to 
108 million, an increase of some 10 
per cent from 98 million in 1959. 
Although new long-range aircraft have 
been introduced, the average passenger 
still travels a short or medium dis- 
tance, and at medium speeds, ICAO 
says. It adds that the average distance 
flown in 1960 was 640 miles, and the 
average speed was 221 miles per hour. 


Discrimination Subcommission 


Discrimination in the political field, 
discrimination in regard to the right to 
leave a country and return to one’s 
own country and manifestations of 
anti-Semitism and other forms of ra- 
cial prejudice and religious intolerance 
are the main subjects before the Sub- 
commission on Prevention of Discrim- 
ination and Protection of Minorities 
which opened its thirteenth session at 
United Nations Headquarters on Jan- 
uary 10. Other matters before the ses- 
sion, which was to last about two 
weeks, were discrimination in educa- 
tion and in religious rights and prac- 
tices and measures for the cessation of 
any advocacy of national, racial or 
religious hostility that constitutes an 
incitement to hatred and violence. 

José D. Ingles, Philippines, was re- 
elected chairman of the Subcommis- 
sion. 
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Assembly Debate on the Congo, December 16-20 


‘Two Draft Resolutions 


Fail of Adoption 


I’ the early morning hours of De- 
cember 20, the day on which it 
adjourned its 1960 session until March 
7, 1961, the General Assembly con- 
cluded a four-day debate on the Congo 
and rejected the two draft resolutions 
before it. One was submitted jointly 
by Ceylon, Ghana, India, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Morocco, United Arab Republic 
and Yugoslavia; the other by the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. After the failure of the two 
drafts to secure adoption, the Assem- 
bly agreed without objection to an 
Austrian proposal that the issue remain 
on the agenda when the Assembly 
reconvenes. 

The eight-power draft resolution 
was defeated by a vote of 28 in favor 
to 42 against, with 27 abstentions. The 
vote on the two-power draft was 43 
to 22, with 32 abstentions—one vote 
short of the required two-thirds ma- 
jority. 

The eight-power draft resolution on 
the Congo proposed that the United 
Nations “henceforth implement its 
mandate fully” and that it urge the 
immediate release of all political pri- 
soners, the immediate convening of 
Parliament, steps to prevent “armed 
units” from interfering in the political 
life of the country or from obtaining 
support from abroad, and the prompt 
withdrawal of all Belgian personnel. 
In its final, revised version, the draft 
resolution also proposed the appoint- 
ment of a standing delegation, repre- 
senting the General Assembly, which 
would be stationed in the Congo and 
would function “in full cooperation” 
with the Secretary-General’s Special 
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Congo Question Retained on A genda 


For Resumed Assembly Session 


Representative in that country. 

The United Kingdom-United States 
draft resolution proposed requesting 
the Secretary-General “to continue to 
discharge the mandate entrusted to 
him” in accordance with the relevant 
resolutions of the United Nations and 
to use United Nations machinery in 
the Congo to assist in the restoration 
and maintenance of law and order 
throughout the country; also “to do 
everything possible” to assist President 
Joseph Kasavubu “in establishing con- 
ditions in which Parliament can meet 
and function in security and freedom 
from outside interference.” In addi- 
tion, it proposed calling on all coun- 
tries to refrain from supplying direct 
or indirect military aid to the Congo, 
except on the request of the United 
Nations. 


The draft resolution also dealt with 
the need to respect civil and human 
rights; expressed the hope that the 
International Red Cross would be al- 
lowed to examine all detained persons: 
and voiced the hope that the round- 
table conference to be convened by 
President Kasavubu, and the forth- 
coming visit to the Congo of the 
Conciliation Commission, would “help 
to resolve internal conflicts by peace- 
ful means and to preserve the unity 
and integrity of the Congo.” 

The General Assembly took up the 
Congo question five days after the 
Security Council had debated the prob- 
lem but had failed to adopt any resolu- 
tion. (See page 10 of the January 1961 
issue of UNITED NATIONS REVIEW.) 

The continued gravity of the situa- 
tion in the Congo was emphasized 


early in the Assembly’s discussion. 
“What do we see today in the Congo?” 
asked M’Hammed Boucetta, of Mo- 
rocco, one of the sponsors of the 
eight-power draft resolution. “All the 
reports emphasize the collapse of the 
administration,” he said. “The econ- 
omy has come to a standstill, unem- 
ployment has increased, and there is 
a risk of the complete paralysis of all 
activities, with its grave consequences. 
Today, famine is spreading in the 
whole country.” 

Foss Shanahan, of New Zealand, 
who later supported the two-power 
draft, was “profoundly disturbed by 
the persistence of civil disturbances in 
the Congo, by the disruption of gov- 
ernmental institutions and processes 
and by the general breakdown of law 
and order.” 

“We are agreed that these condi- 
tions directly threaten the achieve- 
ment of United Nations purposes,” he 
said. 

Supporters of the eight-power draft 
resolution maintained that it repre- 
sented all that should be done at that 
time and provided an opportunity for 
what Hashim Jawad, of Iraq, called 
“a fresh and vigorous start” by the 
United Nations in the Congo. Oppos- 
ing arguments included the contention 
that it went beyond the powers of 
the United Nations and would risk 
initiating some kind of United Nations 
“trusteeship” over the country. 

Supporters of the two-power draft 
resolution argued that it went as far 
as was consistent with the United 
Nations Charter and embodied a “con- 
ciliatory approach.” Opponents held 
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that it invited the United Nations to 
accept a fait accompli; in the words 
of V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, 
that it constituted “a roadblock to 
progress.” Valerian Zorin, of the 
USSR, said it proposed “the sanction- 
ing . . . Of all the lawlessness” which 
was still continuing in the Congo. 


Role of United Nations 


The role and mandate of the United 
Nations Command in the Congo and, 
in particular, of the Secretary-General 
continued to occupy a central position 
in the Assembly discussion as it had 
done previously in the Security Coun- 
cil. 

Mr. Zorin asked whether it was not 
time to remove the Secretary-General 
from the command of the United Na- 
tions Force in the Congo, “giving this 
command into the hands of the repre- 
sentatives of those countries who will 
enjoy the confidence of the Congolese 
people and of all the countries that 
are interested in having the colonialists 
chased out of the Congo.” The Soviet 
representative continued to maintain 
that Mr. Hammarskjold was aiding 
the cause of neo-colonialism in the 
Congo and did not dare openly to 
oppose the United States. He suggested 
that an Afro-Asian observation com- 
mission be established to oversee the 
activities of the Secretary-General and 
the United Nations Command and to 
report directly to the Security Council 
or the Assembly. 

Criticism of the conduct of United 
Nations operations in the Congo was 
also voiced by a number of other 
speakers, who maintained that the 
mandate was sufficient but was not 
adequately put into effect. 

Many representatives, however, 
praised the United Nations action, 
paid tribute to the Secretary-General 
and emphasized that the mandate was 
necessarily of a limited character and 
had been, as David Ormsby-Gore, 
of the United Kingdom, put it, “faith- 
fully carried out.” Wallace B. Nesbitt, 
of Canada, expressed his “admiration 
for the great integrity and steadfast- 
ness of purpose of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral.” The real difficulty, Mr. Nesbitt 
declared, was not that the mandate 
had not been implemented as fully as 
circumstances allowed, but that it had 
“not been possible to reach agreement 
on any definition of the mandate other 
than as interpreted by the Secretary- 
General and implicitly endorsed by 
both the Security Council and the 
General Assembly.” 

Francisco Milla Bermudez, of Hon- 
duras, proposed informally that, as 
an emergency plan, the Assembly give 
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Wood stakes interlaced with wood fibres reinforce dikes as part of the 
drainage reclamation work on marshes of the Congo east of Leopoldville 
under the United Nations Civilian Operations Emergency Public Works Program. 


Mr. Hammarskjold wide discretionary 
powers for a 100-day period in which 
he would take whatever steps he con- 
sidered appropriate to solve the crisis. 
The suggestion, opposed by some 
speakers, was not formally put for- 
ward. 

Several delegates referred to Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s suggestion in the Se- 
curity Council that some arrangement 
be made under which either the As- 
sembly or the Council would share 
in the responsibility of day-to-day 
policy decisions in the Congo. The 
Secretary-General reiterated this point 
in the Assembly. 

Mr. Krishna Menon referred to the 
matter when he noted the provision 
in the eight-power draft resolution 
for establishment of a “standing dele- 
gation” in the Congo. Sir Patrick 
Dean, of the United Kingdom, said, 
however, that he feared this would 
result only in “creating a situation of 
divided responsibilities and divided 
energies which would hamper rather 
than assist the Secretary-General and 
his Special Representative.” 

The Soviet Union’s allegations were 
rejected by Mr. Hammarskjold, who 
said the records showed “that there 
is no basis whatsoever for what Mr. 
Zorin says.” The Secretary-General 
made his rejection in an address in 
which he commented that although 
the item on the agenda was listed as 
“the situation in the Congo,” no one 


doubted that for some the real issue 
might better have been called “the 
situation in the United Nations.” 

He went on to warn that “we are 
facing a great threat to this Organiza- 
tion and its stature,” and he continued: 
“For reasons made clear to the mem- 
bers of the Assembly in September, a 
concerted and consistent effort has 
been made in order to create condi- 
tions for a radical change of the ad- 
ministrative structure of the Organi- 
zation and, with that in view, to cor- 
rode whatever confidence there may 
be among members in the integrity of 
its Secretariat.” 


Eight-Power Draft Support 


Speaking of the draft resolution of 
which his delegation was a co-spon- 
sor, Koca Popovic, of Yugoslavia, 
said: “We believe that it is necessary 
to bring about without any delay or 
postponement a complete withdrawal 
of all those who are protagonists of 
Belgian intervention in the Congo.” 

Mahmoud Fawzi, of the United 
Arab Republic, declared that the 
Congolese Parliament continued to be 
the titular legislative body of the 
country. Its illegal suspension by Mr. 
Kasavubu did not deprive any mem- 
ber of Parliament, “be it Mr. Lumum- 
ba or any other member, of the rights 
and prerogatives of that body.” 
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Support of Mr. Kasavubu on the 
grounds of his official rank was chal- 
lenged by A. B. Perera, of Ceylon. 
“Why talk of a Chief of State when 
the so-called Chief of State has no 
parliament, no judiciary, no legislature 
and no executive of any kind?” he 
asked. 

Hashim Jawad, of Iraq, held that 
the Katanga crisis faced the United 
Nations with a dilemma: either to use 
force or to try to solve the problem 
by peaceful means. The secessionist 
movement in Katanga was foreign- 
inspired and supported, he charged, 
and the United Nations should refuse 
to recognize directly or indirectly the 
Tshombe regime. 

Pointing out that the United Na- 
tions is in the Congo by invitation, 
Mr. Krishna Menon asked why, if 
there was no question of using force, 
the Security Council in its first resolu- 
tion took steps to send 20,000 armed 
troops to the Congo. “The United 
Nations projected itself by military 
might,” he declared. “It did not send 
an invading army, but force was re- 
quired. In fact, the United Nations 
was asked to send troops there by the 
Prime Minister and the President.” 
Mr. Krishna Menon cited instances 
in which, he alleged, the United Na- 
tions actually had used force. 

Alex Quaison-Sackey, of Ghana, 
said that Ghana and other African 
nations supported the United Nations 
effort in the Congo because they were 
“afraid” that the Congo would be 
plunged into a hot war. “Vice-Pre- 
mier Gizenga has appealed for out- 
side military aid to crush Mobutu. 
One can assume that if one of the 
two great power blocs gives material 
support to Gizenga, the other will sup- 
port Kasavubu and Tshombe. We 
would therefore be plunged into a 
hot war in the Congo with all the ter- 
rible repercussions that that would have 
throughout Africa. It is our opinion, 
and we recommend, that the United 
Nations should assume full responsi- 
bilities for law and order throughout 
the Congo.” 

Sukardjo Wirjopranoto, of Indo- 
nesia, urged the Assembly to demand 
an end to colonialist intervention and 
intrigue and the withdrawal of Belgian 
personnel. “The draft resolution which 
we have the honor to co-sponsor,” 
Mr. Wirjopranoto said, “indeed repre- 
sents the minimum that the United 
Nations must do in the present situa- 
tion. It provides for the basic and 
essential measures that the United 
Nations Command in the Congo must 
carry out or promote in conformity 
with its mandate, liberally interpreted 
to deal effectively with the exigencies 
of the circumstances in the Congo.” 
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Secretary - General Hammarskjold 
stressed that the United Nations had 
no mandate authorizing it to take any 
military initiative in the Congo. He 
reminded the Assembly that the 
United Nations Force in the Congo 
was not entitled to take military action 
except in self-defence or to protect 
life and property and could not be 
used as an instrument for solutions of 
domestic political problems, constitu- 
tional or otherwise. 


Technicians’ Role 

Commenting on the presence of 
foreign technicians in the Congo, ‘Mr. 
Hammarskjold said that, “for exam- 
ple, an influx of technicians, consid- 
ered not to be desirable, can be coun- 
teracted by attempts to exercise direct 
influence on the country from which 
they come and on those in the Congo 
who have hired them, but I do not 
believe that we have the right to 
break individual contracts nor to use 
our military means for the arrest and 
deportation of individuals, at least not 
short of a direct request to that effect 
from such authorities as unquestiona- 
bly would be entitled to take such 
actions themselves.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold pointed out that 
of the 1,800 non-Congolese required 
to assist the Congolese in managing 
their own affairs until their nationals 
are trained (the figures are from a 
study by the Economic Commission 
for Africa), the United Nations main- 
tains 233 technicians, including 76 
Red Cross personnel. “It is obviously 
not sufficient to request the with- 
drawal of technicians provided outside 
the United Nations framework, if 
no steps are suggested as to how the 
gap created by such withdrawals can 
be filled by the United Nations itself,” 
he said. 

As for procedure in the Congo, 
“the overriding consideration must be 
one of, on the one side, return to 
constitutionality and, on the other 
side, national reconciliation,” Mr. 
Hammarskjold declared. “With this 
background, I feel that the United 
Nations should exercise its influence 
in favor of the restoration of Parlia- 
ment to its proper position in the con- 
stitutional system, facilitating by avail- 
able means its resumption of action. 
Combined with that, I feel that it is 
necessary to work in the direction of 
a reduction of the army to its consti- 
tutional place as a subordinate instru- 
ment for the national executive in 
the maintenance of law and order.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold renewed his ear- 
lier warning made to the Security 
Council that should the United Na- 
tions withdraw from the Congo under 
existing conditions, civil war would 


develop, followed by the practically 
inevitable involvement of outside pow- 
ers. Stressing that it would be impossi- 
ble for the United Nations Force 
either to take sides or to interpose 
should civil war break out despite the 
best efforts to prevent it, the Secre- 
tary-General told the Assembly that if 
such a situation developed, he would 
be obliged to ask the Security Coun- 
cil “whether the United Nations Force 
should not withdraw.” 


Walter Loridan, of Belgium, de- 
clared that the recruitment of Belgians 
by the Congolese authorities lay 
wholly within the competence of the 
Congolese Government. The fact that 
the Belgian Government is paying, 
under legal provisions existing prior 
to independence in some cases, a 
part of the salary of those who went 
out again, does not change their status, 
Mr. Loridan declared. “The chiefs 
over these Belgians are exclusively 
Congolese,” he said, “and it is they 
who can decide whether or not to 
keep them in their service or send 
them back.” 


As for recruiting others to take 
their places, “even if the Secretary- 
General had hundreds of thousands 
of dollars at his disposal,” he would 
not be in a position to recruit in due 
time thousands of specialists who un- 
derstand local conditions and the ver- 
nacular languages, who have the nec- 
essary technical experience to be able 
to maintain public services, and who 
would want to serve in the Congo 
in the existing circumstances. 


With respect to military assistance, 
Mr. Loridan declared that after the 
Belgian withdrawal from the Congo, 
apart from the technicians whose re- 
tention was judged necessary by the 
United Nations, there were no Belgian 
officers remaining. “Certain agents of 
Belgian nationality who were mem- 
bers of the Force publique remained 
in their posts on an individual basis 
and in their capacity as military tech- 
nicians following the treaty of friend- 
ship and assistance, and those people 
have remained there at the request of 
the Katanga authorities,” he said. 
“They are in the service of the Force 
publique and the gendarmerie, which 
are responsible for internal order. 
These men are decreasing in number 
steadily, and they are fewer in number 
than they were before the independ- 
ence of the Congo was proclaimed.” 


Independent Republic 
David Ormsby-Gore, of the United 


Kingdom, a co-sponsor with the 
United States of the two-power draft 
resolution, asserted that the Republic 
of the Congo, “like all other mem- 
bers of this Organization, is a sover- 
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eign and independent state. As such 
it could not tolerate intervention by 
the United Nations any more than by 
foreign countries, except at its request 
and in cooperation with its own au- 
thorities.” 

There had been proposals that the 
United Nations should secure the re- 
lease from imprisonment of particular 
political figures in the Congo. Others 
had suggested that the United Nations 
should, in some way, disarm the 
Congolese National Army. 

“I would ask each delegate here 
carefully to consider the implications, 
were the United Nations to undertake 
these actions,” Mr. Ormsby-Gore said. 
“Perhaps representatives would think 
how such precedents might apply to 
their own countries in other circum- 
stances.” Any such measures of inter- 
ference in the internal constitutional 
conflict in the Congo must clearly 
exceed the bounds of the legal com- 
petence of the United Nations, let 
alone of the mandate already defined 
for the United Nations Force, Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore declared. 

But he said that it was appropriate 
for the United Nations to urge on the 
Congolese authorities the need to en- 
sure that persons who are detained 
should be treated in accordance with 
recognized rules of law and order. “I 
would hope that the Secretary-General 
might continue his efforts to assist 
the peoples of the Congo in ensuring 
respect for these rules and for pre- 
serving the human dignity of all per- 
sons within the country. I also hope 
that the International Red Cross will 
be allowed to examine detained pri- 
soners throughout the Republic of the 
Congo and to ensure that their places 
and conditions of detention are hu- 
mane and their safety is assured. Pri- 
soners, whether or not they are politi- 
cians, should, in our view, be brought 
to fair trial and open trial with a 
minimum of delay.” 

The United Nations Force must be 
kept in the Congo, he continued. 
Withdrawal would result in terrible 
suffering and loss of life, and “an 
even graver situation would arise if 
the withdrawal of the United Nations 
Force were to lead not just to a 
shocking abandonment of the Congo- 
lese people but to the introduction of 
contending forces from outside. The 
direct or indirect intervention of such 
outside forces, from whatever motives 
it resulted, would have explosive re- 
sults felt far beyond the borders of 
the Republic of the Congo.” And 
finally, said Mr. Ormsby-Gore, the 
withdrawal of the United Nations 
Force would inevitably mean _ the 
breakdown of the United Nations 
civilian effort in the Congo, leading 
to human misery through disease and 
starvation. 
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To James Wadsworth, of the United 
States, the proposal for the release 
of prisoners, especially Mr. Lumumba, 
must be considered in the light that 
“Mr. Lumumba was removed as 
Prime Minister in accordance with the 
procedures specified in the constitu- 
tional instrument of the Republic of 
the Congo. His position in the polliti- 


cal life of the Republic of the Congo | 


cannot and should not be decided by 
the United Nations nor by any of us 
as members, unilaterally, but only by 
the Congolese people.” 

The Secretary-General had appealed 
to President Kasavubu to see that Mr. 
Lumumba received due process of 
law and was not mistreated and that 
Red Cross doctors be allowed to visit 
him. “This is proper,” Mr. Wads- 
worth asserted. “However, the Secre- 
tary-General is also eternally right in 
refusing to use the military power of 
the United Nations Force to secure 
the release of a man legally impri- 
soned on the authority of the Chief 
of State. I ask the members to put 
themselves in the same position and 
ask themselves what their reaction 
would be should the United Nations 
attempt any such action in their ter- 
ritories.” 

In establishing conditions in which 
the Congolese Parliament could meet 
and function in security and freedom 
from outside interference, the United 
Nations could and should do much, 
but the initiative must come from the 
Congolese people and their leaders, 
Mr. Wadsworth declared. His delega- 
tion, he said, found the eight-power 
draft resolution “insufficient” in many 
aspects, particularly in its complete 
lack of attention to the danger of 
outside intervention” and “unaccepta- 
ble in its many-sided attempt to inter- 
vene in the domestic affairs of a mem- 
ber state.” 

Commenting on the proposal to 
disarm local forces, Michael Comay, 
of Israel, asserted that “the United 
Nations is not a super-state nor can 
its agents take the law into their own 
hands in the territory of any member 
state through the application of mili- 
tary force. My delegation does not 
see on what basis the units of the 
United Nations Congo Force could 
be ordered to take the offensive against 
local armed forces, and we wonder 
whether all the governments which 
have supplied these units to the United 
Nations would be willing to vest such 
powers in the Secretary-General.” 

Mario Cardoso, of the Republic of 
the Congo (Leopoldville), said that 
“in the first place, if one endeavors to 
open Parliament, one would then as- 
sume the prerogative of the Chief of 
State; secondly, if one endeavors to 
release Patrice Lumumba, one would 
then substitute himself for our judici- 


ary; thirdly, if one wishes to disarm 
the Congolese Army, he then wishes 
to deprive us of all means of defend- 
ing ourselves from the imperialism of 
some; fourthly, to bring Lumumba 
back to power would simply lead to 
the misfortune of the Congolese peo- 
ple.” 

The Assembly then voted on the 
two draft resolutions and, as noted, 
failed to adopt either one. 

After the votes had been taken, 
Secretary-General Hammarskjold de- 
clared that “the most serious aspect 
of this dual failure is what it reveals 
of the present split within the Organi- 
zation on this issue of vital signifi- 
cance.” 


Operation Continues 

The Secretary-General added that 
the United Nations operation in the 
Congo would naturally be continued 
under the previous decisions of the 
Assembly and the Security Council 
“with all energy, within the limits of 
the law, with an adjustment—to the 
best of our understanding—of the im- 
plementation of our mandate to the 
needs and with the aims which, in 
spite of all, I believe remain common, 
at least to the vast majority of mem- 
ber states.” 

“However,” Mr. Hammarskjold 
continued, “the outcome here, as it 
now stands, has not given us the moral 
or political support of which the op- 
eration is in need.” 

The Secretary-General added: “One 
thing should be firmly on record: the 
previous resolutions on the Congo re- 
main fully valid, and so do, to the 
full, all the obligations they impose 
on all member nations. This is of 
special importance, retroactively as 
well as for the near future, in respect 
of the request for abstention from 
bilateral action as ruled out by this 
Assembly on September 20, 1960.” 

Mr. Zorin continued to maintain 
his position. Commenting on Mr 
Hammarskjold’s statement after the 
vote, regarding the continuation of the 
United Nations operation in_ the 
Congo, the Soviet representative said 
that in the statement “we perceive the 
intention to act as before, just as he 
has acted up to the moment.” 

“If this be so, the Soviet delegation 
will have none of it,” Mr. Zorin con- 
tinued, and he went on to say that the 
Secretary-General must take into ac- 
count the fact that “about one third” 
of the United Nations member states. 
“among them the leading countries of 
Africa and Asia,” had “severely criti- 
cized his activities and called for radi- 
cal changes in the Congo.” The Secre- 
tary-General should hearken to the 
voice of these states and peoples and 
draw therefrom the necessary conclu- 
sions, he said. 
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Security Council, Meetings of January 12-14 





Events Involving Ruanda-Urundi Bring 


Congo Crisis Again Before Security Council 


g hes problem of the Congo again 
came before the Security Council 
in a series of meetings held January 
12 to 14, convened at the request of 
the Soviet Union to consider “fresh 
acts of Belgian aggression against the 
Congo and the flagrant violation of 
the international status of the United 
Nations trust territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi.” 

Ruanda-Urundi, which adjoins the 
Congo, is administered by Belgium. 
Troops belonging to the Congolese 
army commanded by Colonel Mobutu 
were airlifted from Luluabourg, in 
the Congo, to Usumbura, in Ruanda- 
Urundi, on December 31. From there 
they were transported in trucks to 
the frontier of the Congolese province 
of Kivu, and on January 1 fighting en- 
sued between them and Congolese 
troops supporting former Prime Min- 
ister Lumumba. 

In his letter of January 7 to the 
President of the Security Council, re- 
questing a meeting of the Council, 
Valerian Zorin, permanent representa- 
tive of the USSR to the United Na- 
tions, referred to these events, declar- 
ing that Belgium, “flagrantly violating 
the international status of the United 
Nations trust territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi, is making use of the trust 
territory to organize military opera- 
tions by Mobutu’s armed gangs against 
units of the Congolese National Army 
in Kivu Province which support the 
legal government of the Republic of 
the Congo.” 

In an earlier letter, dated January 
4, to the President of the Council, Mr. 
Zorin had declared that it was urgently 
necessary that members of the Secu- 
rity Council receive from the Secre- 
tary-General detailed information on 
the actual situation and on measures 
he had taken and proposed to take to 
end “these unlawful activities of the 
Belgian authorities.” 

Several documents were circulated 
to members of the Council before the 
meeting. , 

One was the text of a letter from 
the Secretary-General to President 
Kasavubu, dated December 20, 1960, 
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Soviet Charges ‘Fresh Acts of Belgian A geression’ 


in which Mr. Hammarskjold presented 
to the President of the Congo an an- 
alysis of the draft resolutions which 
had been before the General Assembly 
when the question of the Congo was 
considered. In this Mr. Hammarskjold 
pointed out that even though the As- 
sembly was in disagreement in regard 
to what steps should be taken, the 
overwhelming majority of the mem- 
bers were strongly of the opinion that 
the convening of Parliament and the 
return to democratic practices were 
matters of great urgency. Therefore, 
said the Secretary-General, he hoped 
that Mr. Kasavubu would see his way 
clear to invoke Parliament at an early 
date. 

A draft resolution, sponsored by the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States, which, said ‘Mr. Hammarskjold, 
except for one vote might have been 
adopted by the General Assembly, 
therefore “should not be lightly dis- 
missed.” It declared that any violation 
of human rights against persons held 
prisoners or under arrest anywhere in 
the Congo would be inconsistent with 
the purposes of the United Nations. 
The draft resolution by eight powers 
was much more direct and urged: the 
immediate release of all political pris- 
oners, particularly those enjoying par- 
liamentary immunity. There was, Mr. 
Hammarskjold told President Kasa- 
vubu, “an unmistakable undercurrent 
in both [draft resolutions] which, hav- 
ing regard to the Congo’s relations to 
other members of the United Nations, 
would merit, in my opinion, your 
most urgent attention.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold also wrote that 
he attached great importance to the 
task of the Conciliation Commission 
in assisting the Congo in arriving at 
a satisfactory solution of its internal 
difficulties. He also reminded the Presi- 
dent that the two-power draft resolu- 
tion requested the Secretary-General 
to continue vigorous efforts to ensure 
that no foreign military or para-mili- 
tary personnel were introduced into 
the Congo and called upon member 
states to refrain from the provision 
of arms and war materials or person- 


Debate Ends Without Adoption of Draft Resolution 


nel—which could be supplied only 
through the United Nations. Incident- 
ally, he said, the Government of Bel- 
gium voted in favor of this—‘a fact 
that may be of some significance if 
viewed against some of the difficulties 
which the United Nations recently 
encountered.” 

The Secretary-General expressed the 
hope that nothing would occur which 
would give him no choice but to rec- 
ommend the withdrawal of the United 
Nations Force from the Congo, “thus 
throwing upon the authorities of the 
Congo the full responsibility of main- 
taining law and order, unaided by the 
United Nations and without possibility 
of recourse to other military assistance 
from outside, in view of the grave 
risks of such assistance at the present 
juncture.” 

The basis of a solution of the 
Congo’s internal problems must quite 
clearly be the unreserved acceptance 
of the United Nations Force by the 
Congolese, he wrote. 

Events which had recently taken 
place in Kitona and Bukavu, said the 
letter, “are, of course, intolerable. 
There is no excuse for the arbitrary 
action taken by the Armée nationale 
congolaise against United Nations 
forces, and the time has come when 
you, as Head of State, must make an 
unequivocal declaration in order to 
enable us to continue.” 

Another document, dated Decem- 
ber 30, 1960, was a note verbale from 
the Secretary-General to the perma- 
nent representative of Belgium. This 
informed Belgium that, according to 
trustworthy sources, the Congolese au- 
thorities had addressed to the Belgian 
ambassador at Brazzaville a request 
that the airfield at Usumbura, in the 
trust territory of Ruanda-Urundi, 
might be used by troops of the Congo- 
lese National Army proceeding to the 
Bukavu area. The note drew attention 
to the seriousness of this and expressed 
the hope that no such authorization 
would be granted. 

In reply, the Belgian Government 
said that it learned of the request ad- 
dressed to it by the President of the 
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Republic of the Congo at the same 
time that it was informed that a con- 
tingent of the Congolese National 
Army had landed at Usumbura, and 
since the action in question had al- 
ready taken place, the Resident-Gen- 
eral of Ruanda-Urundi was instructed 
to see that the contingent left immedi- 
ately for the Congolese frontier. 


The documents circulated to Coun- 
cil members also included a report 
from the Special Representative of the 
Secretary-General in the Congo, Am- 
bassador Dayal. This gave a detailed 
and chronological account of happen- 
ings. One paragraph in the report 
read: 

“According to accounts obtained 
from soldiers taking part in the intru- 
sion [into the Congo from Ruanda- 
Urundi], the incident developed as 
follows. Troops of Colonel Mobutu, 
stated to number 100, including three 
officers, are said to have been airlifted 
from Luluabourg in DC 4 aircraft, 
arriving at Usumbura on the morning 
of December 31. At the airfield they 
were loaded, after 2100 hours, into 
about ten trucks with European driv- 
ers. They left Usumbura just after 
midnight and travelled on the Ruanda- 
Urundi side all the way to within a 
few hundred yards of the Ruzizi 
bridge (approximately 145 kilome- 
ters)... . At the bridge they left the 
trucks which then headed toward 
Usumbura.” 


As a result of this information, the 
Secretary-General, in another note 
verbale to the permanent representa- 
tive of Belgium to the United Nations, 
said in part that the conclusion the 
Secretary-General was compelled to 
draw was that the authorities of the 
administering power in the trust terri- 
tory of Ruanda-Urundi had failed to 
take action to ensure that the Congo- 
lese troops did not carry out a military 
operation through the trust territory. 
It was evident, said the note, that 
persons in the trust territory must have 
lent support to the operation, both at 
the landing and by facilitating the 
transit of the Congolese troops to their 
intended destination. “The Secretary- 
General,” added the note, “finds it 
difficult to believe that such support 
can have been furnished by persons 
in Ruanda-Urundi without the knowl- 
edge of the responsible authorities of 
Belgium in the trust territory.” 

The note pointed out the gravity of 
the contravention of the trust, and 
declared that it was imperative that 
instructions be given to the officials 
of the Belgian Government in Ru- 
anda-Urundi that any attempts by 
Congolese troops to utilize that ter- 
ritory for transit purposes in support 
of military action must, in accordance 
with the duty of impartiality, require 
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the disarming of such Congolese 
troops and, if necessary, guarding 
them to ensure that they did not en- 
gage in military action. 

In a reply dated January 11, the 
permanent representative of Belgium 
stated that when the Congolese Na- 
tional Army contingent landed at 


Usumbura, its leader was bearing a 
photocopy of a telegram addressed to 


contingent. In these circumstances, the 
note maintained, the Belgian authori- 
ties treated the Congolese troops cor- 
rectly and had them transported im- 
mediately to the frontier of the Re- 
public of the Congo. Any other atti- 
tude would have entailed serious con- 
sequences, the alternative being to 
disarm and arrest regular troops of 
the Congolese National Army, by 


Ambassador Walter Loridan, permanent representative of 
Belgium (facing camera) who presented his country’s case 
in the Security Council debate on the Congo, January 12-14 


the Belgian ambassador at Brazzaville 
by President Kasavubu which had not 
yet come to the attention of the Bel- 
gian Government. It contained a for- 
mal request by the Congolese Head of 
State, whose authority had been sol- 
emnly recognized by the United Na- 
tions General Assembly in November 
1960, for transit authorization for the 


force, if necessary. This would have 
entailed a much more serious danger 
to international peace and security, 
said the note, and would have been 
contrary to the Security Council’s 
resolution of July 22, which requested 
“all states to refrain from any action 
which might tend to impede the res- 
toration of law and order and the ex- 
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ercise by the Government of the 
Congo of its authority.” The reply also 
stated that no Congolese troops re- 
mained in Ruanda-Urundi, and any 
unauthorized transit would be opposed 
in future. The Belgian Government 
had at no time had the intention of 
using Belgian troops who were in the 
trust territory to maintain law and 
order for operations beyond the fron- 


aggression against the Republic of 
the Congo and quoted from a state- 
ment of the Soviet Government pub- 
lished in Moscow that day. This state- 
ment accused the Belgian Govern- 
ment of using the trust territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi to render “Mobutu’s 
mercenary armed detachments” direct 
military assistance. These detachments, 
the statement declared, were taken 


Deputy Foreign Minister Valerian Zorin, of the USSR, 
at whose request the Council met to consider Soviet 
charges of Belgian “aggression” against the Congo. 


tiers of the territory, and the Belgian 
Government repeated solemnly that 
these troops would not engage in any 
action outside the trust territory. 

At the opening meeting of the 


Council which was considering the - 


complaint, Mr. Zorin, of the USSR, 
was the first speaker. He began by 
accusing Belgium of acts of direct 
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from Luluabourg, in the Congo, to 
Ruanda-Urundi in Belgian planes and 
were sent from Usumbura airport to 
the frontier of the Congo, in the area 
of Bukavu, in Belgian trucks. 

“When the Mobutu gangs which 
crossed the Congolese frontier were 
smashed by the government troops of 
the Republic of the Congo, Belgian 


military units stationed in Ruanda- 
Urundi, together with Mobutu’s men, 
themselves attacked these troops in 
several regions of the Congolese prov- 
ince of Kivu,” Mr. Zorin quoted from 
the Moscow statement. 

Recent events on the borders of the 
Congo, Mr. Zorin declared, were an- 
other proof of the clear fact that Bel- 
gian aggression against the Republic 
of the Congo had not ceased since 
it began last July, and it continued 
through various guises. Belgium, he 
said, had on the territory of the Congo 
a considerable number of military and 
para-military personnel which directly 
participated in the fight against the 
national government of the country. 
Also, he declared, Belgium was main- 
taining an occupation regime in the 
main province of the country, Ka- 
tanga. 

The Belgian Government, he said, 
with the help of its allies in NATo, 
continued to ignore three decisions 
of the Security Council asking for 
the withdrawal of Belgian troops from 
the Congo and a decision of the 
fourth emergency special session of 
the General Assembly confirming the 
principle of non-intervention in the 
internal affairs of the Congo. 


After almost six months of aggres- 
sion in the Congo, one was better able 
to evaluate efforts to prevent a formal 
condemnation of Belgium as an ag- 
gressor and the truthfulness of state- 
ments by the representatives of the 
United States, France and certain 
other countries, and also of the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations, 
to the effect that the Belgian Govern- 
ment was always motivated by a 
sincere desire to act in strict con- 
formity with the decisions of the Se- 
curity Council and the General Assem- 
bly with regard to the Congo and was 
always prepared and willing to imple- 
ment loyally decisions on the with- 
drawal of their troops and to respect 
the principle of non-intervention. 


“All these statements and reassur- 
ances,” said Mr. Zorin, “were neces- 
sary only to facilitate the task of the 
aggressor and to whitewash it in the 
eyes of public opinion.” 

The whole course of events did 
not leave room for any doubt that 
the use by Belgium of Ruanda-Urundi 
for the success of its aggressive acts 
was not fortuitous, but rather a con- 
tinuation of the same Belgian policy 
against the Congo. 


During the discussion at the fif- 
teenth session of the General Assem- 
bly of the question of Ruanda-Urundi, 
many delegates, said Mr. Zorin, had 
stressed that the Belgian Government 
had introduced into the trust territory 
a regime of military occupation and 
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had concentrated there important mili- 
tary units and armaments in order to 
use them in a way that would per- 
manently threaten the Republic of the 
Congo and other independent states 
of Africa. The acts of Belgium, he 
said, were not only contrary to the 
resolution adopted at the fourth emer- 
gency session of the General Assem- 
bly but were contrary to the trust 
agreement concluded between Belgium 
and the United Nations. 

It was symptomatic, added Mr. 
Zorin, that at present, even in the 
official documents of the United Na- 
tions signed by the Secretary-General, 
attention was drawn to the unlawful 
activities of Belgium against the Re- 
public of the Congo and to the use 
for such purposes of the trust territory 
of Ruanda-Urundi, and this was true 
despite the well-known fact that the 
Secretary-General had never been ex- 
cessively severe vis-a-vis Belgium. 

He quoted from Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s note verbale of January 1 to 
reinforce his point and said that in 
the same note the Secretary-General 
had stated that the Belgian authorities 
must have lent support to the opera- 
tion both at the landing and by facili- 
tating the transit of the Congolese 
troops to their intended destination 
—*“that is to say, to the Congolese 
province of Kivu.” This admission, 
however, did not prevent the Secre- 
tary-General from still defending the 
fallacious theory of so-called non- 
intervention in the internal confiict in 
the Congo, said Mr. Zorin. 

“We now find ourselves in a situa- 
tion with respect to which we must 
act,” declared Mr. Zorin. The Soviet 
delegation considered that the Security 
Council should “condemn the con- 
tinued aggression of Belgium against 
the Republic of the Congo” and take 
a decision that would clearly reflect 
the demand for an immediate end of 
the aggression; it should request the 
Government of Belgium to withdraw 
immediately from the Congo all Bel- 
gian military, para-military and civi- 
lian personnel and should recommend 
to the General Assembly urgent ex- 
amination of the question of violation 
by Belgium of the trusteeship agree- 
ment with respect to Ruanda-Urundi 
and the absence of all rights and 
powers in the trust territory. The 
people of Ruanda-Urundi must receive 
full freedom and independence with- 
out any further delay, he added. 


Belgium’s Reply 

In rejecting as baseless the accusa- 
tions made against Belgium by the 
Soviet Union, Walter Loridan, of Bel- 
gium, who had been invited to par- 
ticipate in the debate, described ‘Mr. 
Zorin’s speech as “a long and virulent 
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diatribe” to which he did not intend 
to reply point by point. The Soviet 
delegation, he said, had set up some 
type of tradition to blow up any 
minor fact that might occur in the 
Congo and endeavor to implicate Bel- 
gium. Generally the Soviet delegation 
carried out these gratuitous affirma- 
tions, slanderous allegations and fan- 


tastic inventions when one or another ~ 


aspect of the Congolese question was 
being considered by the United Na- 
tions. This time, the Soviet Govern- 
ment had carried its work of defama- 
tion further and had taken the initia- 
tive in asking for an immediate ses- 
sion of the Security Council at a time 
when the Secretary-General was away 
from New York. 

Of course, said Mr. Loridan, what 
the Soviet Union called the legal gov- 
ernment of the Congo was the Gov- 
ernment of Lumumba, who was im- 
prisoned by the legal authorities. 


Regarding the allegation that Bel- 
gium had directly participated in the 
preparation of an armed attack against 
the Congo, Mr. Loridan repeated that 
the Belgian Government was informed 
of a request for Congolese troops to 
be allowed to land at Usumbura air- 
field when the contingent was about 
to land. He explained also that the 
commander of the troops produced 
a photostatic copy of a telegram ad- 
dressed to the Belgian embassy in 
Brazzaville, signed by the President 
of the Republic of the Congo. This 
telegram stated that in the course of 
conducting an operation urgently to 
relieve troops in Bukavu, certain con- 
tingents of the Congolese National 
Army would be sent by plane to 
Kivu and that it was indispensable to 
grant transit authorization to these 
troops so that they could go to the 
Usumbura airfield. The Belgian Gov- 
ernment was confronted by a fait 
accompli, since the troops had arrived. 
It could give no other instruction to 
the Resident-General of Ruanda- 
Urundi than to despatch this contin- 
gent as soon as possible to the na- 
tional frontier of the Congo. Con- 
sequently, he said, about 100 mem- 
bers of the Congolese National Army 
were sent to Kivu on the initiative of 
the Congolese Chief of State, whose 
authority had been recognized by the 
Assembly at its fifteenth session. 


“Therefore this is, I must say, a 
bizarre act of aggression that was per- 
petrated against the Congo by a tiny 
contingent of its own national army, 
transported from one part of Congo- 
lese territory to another in order to 
re-establish order,” commented Mr. 
Loridan. “Perhaps it might be appro- 
priate to consult the Chief of State 
of the Congo or his representative at 
the United Nations in New York to 


find out whether he feels that an act 
of aggression has been committed 
against his country.” 

The Belgian authorities found them- 
selves in a position where they could 
not have acted differently from the 
way they had acted. Any other action 
might have resulted in serious conse- 
quences: disarming and arresting the 
contingent would undoubtedly have 
involved a much greater danger to 
international peace. 

“Naturally,” added Mr. Loridan,” 
if, instead of regular forces of the 
Congolese National Army under the 
orders of the legitimate authorities, it 
had been a question of irregular forces 
acting under the orders of authorities 
rebellious to the President of the 
Republic, the Soviet Union would 
have acted entirely differently. It 
would have praised the Belgian Gov- 
ernment and would have considered 
that we had adhered strictly to the 
Security Council resolution of July 
22, 1960, which requested states to 
abstain from any action that might 
hamper the re-establishment of public 
order and the exercise of authority by 
the Congolese Government.” 

Mr. Loridan declared that there 
were no Congolese soldiers in Ruanda- 
Urundi, and the Belgian Government 
did not intend to authorize any new 
passage. 


Replying to the charge that Belgium 
intended to transform Ruanda-Urundi 
into a base for aggression, Mr. Lori- 
dan recalled that he had pointed out 
on December 19 that the Belgian 


forces in Ruanda-Urundi amounted 
to approximately 1,200 men—they 
still numbered that approximately— 
which did not seem excessive to main- 
tain security and order in a territory 
of about five million inhabitants. 


Referring to the fact that the ques- 
tion of the status and future of 
Ruanda-Urundi had been introduced 
into the debate, Mr. Loridan said 
that in his statement before the Fourth 
Committee on November 25 the rep- 
resentative of Belgium had affirmed 
that the accession of the territory to 
independence was anticipated to take 
place during the first six months of 
1962. Currently at Ostend conversa- 
tions were taking place which would 
have a bearing on the matter, and 
representatives of the United Nations 
were present at those conversations 
at the invitation of Belgium. 

In conclusion Mr. Loridan said it 
was obvious why the Soviet Govern- 
ment insisted in the vilification of 
Belgium: it was a very useful smoke- 
screen to conceal Soviet activities. 

“What Belgium does it does in full 
daylight,” he declared, adding that 
the delegation of Belgium had no 
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doubt that the Security Council would 
mete out to the unjust accusations of 
the Soviet Union the fate which they 
deserved. 

In the course of the debate which 
followed, a joint draft resolution was 
offered by Ceylon, Liberia and the 
United Arab Republic. In its opera- 
tive paragraphs, this would have: 

(1) called on the Government of 
Belgium as the administering authority 
of the trust territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi immediately to cease all action 
against the Republic of the Congo 
and to observe strictly its international 
obligations under the _ trusteeship 
agreement and to take immediate steps 
to prevent the utilization of Ruanda- 
Urundi contrary to the purposes of 
previous United Nations resolutions; 

(2) called on the Government of 
Belgium to withdraw immediately 
from the Republic of the Congo all 
Belgian military and para-military per- 
sonnel, advisers and technicians; and 

(3) recommended that the Gen- 
eral Assembly consider the action 
taken by Belgium as a violation of 
the trusteeship agreement for the 
territory of Ruanda-Urundi, adopted 
by the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 13, 1946. 

All members of the Security Coun- 
cil contributed to the debate, but, 
apart from the Soviet Union and the 
sponsors, none spoke in favor of the 
draft resolution. 


Congo Representative 


Before the debate concluded, how- 
ever, Mario Cardoso, representative 
of the Republic of the Congo (Leo- 
poldville), was invited to take a seat 
at the Council table, and he addressed 
the Council. 


His country, he said, saw on what 
basis the Soviet Union had alleged 
aggression. “Were it an attack against 
our country,” he said, “we would 
leave it to no other person to de- 
nounce the attack. The only justifica- 
tion for the Soviet maneuver would 
be the support which the Soviet Union 
gives Gizenga and the other rebels, as 
well as the subversion which is being 
organized with Soviet assistance.” 


Mr. Cardoso described events which 
led up to the trouble—when armed 
bands of ex-Vice-Prime Minister Giz- 
enga “came to take the elected Chief 
of Kivu Province.” 

“The arbitrariness was related by 
the Minister of Justice of the legally 
constituted government of the prov- 
ince of Kivu, a witness to this act 
of piracy,” said Mr. Cardoso, who_ 
added: “I personally here prefer to 
rely on the report of the Minister of 
Justice of the province of Kivu rather 
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than on the report of the representa- 
tive of Mr. Hammarskjold in Leo- 
poldville, which report I believe is 
only a figment of imagination.” 

He then read a letter from this 
Minister to President Kasavubu, dated 
January 4 last. This reported the 
arrest of a number of ministers of the 
province and other high officials by 
forces sent by Mr. Gizenga and that 
nothing further had been heard of 
these officials, and the authorities were 
most concerned regarding their fate. 
The letter also alleged that the civilian 
population as the object of these mu- 
tinous pro-Lumumba groups had suf- 
fered executions and brutalities. 


Mr. Cardoso recited other events 
and said that these were the happen- 
ings which called for the intervention 
of the Congolese National Army, the 
Commander-in-Chief of which, ac- 
cording to the Fundamental Law, was 
the President of the Republic. Prompt 
intervention against the rebel soldiers 
was thus entirely justified. 


The speaker also alleged that 40 
million Congolese francs — all the 
funds of the Central Bank of Stanley- 
ville — had been appropriated by 
Gizenga and were being used to cor- 
rupt soldiers, and youths between the 
ages of 18 and 24 had been mobilized, 
while all citizens were obliged to 
obtain cards of the Lumumba MNC 
party. 

The soldiers of Colonel Mobutu 
who had found the protection of the 
United Nations, he alleged, had been 
handed over to Lumumbists, “and we 
have just heard that they have been 
massacred.” 


The Lumumba partisans, financed 
by the Russians and certain other 
African states, he asserted, were de- 
termined to take over power by vio- 
lence against the will of the great 
majority of the population. 


Mr. Cardoso also criticized United 
Nations actions in the Congo and de- 
clared that the Secretary-General 
should be allowed to assist the Head 
of State, in cooperation with the Con- 
ciliation Commission, to get together 
a round-table conference which would 
be an opportunity for the Congolese 
leaders to settle their quarrels and 
understand one another’s point of 
view before opening Parliament or 
before investiture of a government. He 
alleged that the United Nations had 
not adequately coordinated its actions 
with the authorities of the country. 
However, he declared, the Soviet com- 
plaint was not a complaint; it was 
only another stage in the subversion, 
not only of the Congo, but of Africa 
itself, and he appealed to the countries 
of black Africa to learn from the ex- 
perience of the Congo. 


The Secretary-General also ad- 
dressed the Council. 

The greatly disturbing but limited 
incident at Bukavu on New Year’s 
Day had provoked immediate counter- 
action by him and the United Nations 
representatives, he said. However, in 
statements by the Soviet Union, es- 
pecially in a press statement issued as 
a document, sharp accusations had 
been levelled against the way in which 
the United Nations had treated the 
incident. He had nothing to add to 
the documents he had placed before 
the Council, which were simple and 
clear, since it was immediately ob- 
vious how groundless were the accusa- 
tions against the United Nations and 
its agents. 

“Why, then,” he asked, “have the 
accusations been made? I think that 
the substance of the line now taken 
by the USSR makes its clear. By try- 
ing to give the impression that the 
Secretariat and its representatives, in 
particular the Secretary-General, were 
inspired by racial prejudice, one wants 
to drive a wedge into the collabora- 
tion, based on confidence, which has 
been established between the African 
states and the Secretariat in this op- 
eration. Why this is tried needs no ex- 
planation. I believe that the effort will 
be in vain, because I trust that the 
African representatives are well in- 
formed, through their own first-hand 
observations, and that they know how 
to regard with equally sober realism 
flattery and efforts to win them by 
sowing hate and distrust.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold also dealt 
briefly with “several points of a highly 
controversial nature” raised by Mr. 
Cardoso. These he believed could best 
be discussed directly between the dele- 
gation and the Secretariat, and he was 
strengthened in that belief by the 
fact that quite recently he had had 
the opportunity to discuss similar mat- 
ters in detail with President Kasavubu, 
“whose accent was a different one.” 

He added that it was his impression 
that the arrival in the Congo of the 
Conciliation Commission—“the third 
arm of the United Nations, together 
with the military and civilian opera- 
tions”—had got off to a promising start 
and might render great service in the 
direction of political stabilization—a 
task that had been outside the mandate 
of the civilian and military operations. 

When the three-power draft resolu- 
tion was put to the vote, it failed of 
adoption. The vote was 4 in favor 
(the sponsors of the proposal and the 
USSR), none against and 7 absten- 
tions. After the vote, Mr. Zorin said 
that his delegation did not consider 
that discussion of the question had 
been finished; it required consideration 
in the General Assembly. 
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Commission to Supervise Elections 


In Ruanda-Urundi 


Assembly’s Action on African Trust Territory 


UNITED NATIONS commission, ap- 

pointed by the General Assembly 
to supervise elections due to be held 
later this year in Ruanda-Urundi, is 
holding talks with the Belgian Govern- 
ment on issues concerning the Belgian- 
administered trust territory in East 
Africa. 

The Commission also attended a 
conference held at Ostend during the 
second week of January. This confer- 
ence was organized by the Belgian 
Government, with the participation of 
representatives of the local authorities 
and of the political parties of Ruanda 
and Urundi. The conference discussed 
the political problems of the trust ter- 
ritory and the organization of the 
elections. 

The commission is composed of 
Max H. Dorsinville, of Haiti (Chair- 
man); Dr. Majid Rahnema, of Iran; 
and Ernest Gassou, of Togo. 

The three-man commission was 
established by the Assembly on De- 
cember 20 under a resolution dealing 
with a variety of problems in Ruanda- 
Urundi. The commission, among other 
tasks, was charged with following the 
progress of events in the trust terri- 
tory, before and after the elections, 
and with lending its advice and assist- 
ance, as appropriate, “with a view to 
advancing peace and harmony” in the 
territory. 

The Assembly’s resolution on Ru- 
anda-Urundi urged the administering 
authority to implement immediately 
“measures of full and unconditional 
amnesty” in the territory; recommend- 
ed that a conference fully representa- 
tive of political parties, attended by 
United Nations observers, should be 
held before the 1961 elections to bring 
about national harmony; and recom- 
mended that the elections, originally 
scheduled for January 1961, be post- 
poned to a date to be decided on at 
the resumed fifteenth session of the 
Assembly. 

In addition, the Assembly called on 
the administering authority to refrain 
from using the territory as a base “for 
the accumulation of arms or armed 
forces not strictly required for the 
purposes of maintaining public order 
in the territory.” 
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The Assembly requested the com- 
mission to submit an interim report 
on its mission to the resumed session 
of the Assembly in March. 

Finally, in this resolution, which 
was adopted by 61 votes to 9, with 23 
abstentions, the Assembly endorsed the 
Trusteeship Council’s observation on 
the question of Ruanda-Urundi. In 
this the Council had stated that, in 
view of the essential community of 
interests and the facts of history and 
geography, “the best future for Ru- 
anda-Urundi lies in the evolution of a 
single, united and composite state, 
with such arrangements for the in- 
ternal autonomy of Ruanda and 
Urundi as may be agreed upon by 
their representatives.” 


Question of the Mwami 


In a second resolution on Ruanda- 
Urundi, the Assembly dealt with the 
question of the Mwami (king) of 
Ruanda. In this, the Assembly noted 
“with regret” that the administering 
authority had arbitrarily suspended 
the powers of the Mwami and had 
not allowed him to return to Ruanda 
to resume his duties. 

The Assembly further requested the 
administering authority to revoke the 
measures adopted by it to suspend the 
powers of the Mwami and to facilitate 
his return to Ruanda to enable him to 
function as the Mwami, pending the 
ascertainment of the wishes of the 
people on this question. 

The Assembly then decided that a 
referendum under the supervision of 
the United Nations commission (estab- 
lished under the companion resolution 
on the territory) should be held to 
ascertain the wishes of the people 
concerning the institution of the 
Mwami and, if necessary, the present 
Mwami of Ruanda. The Assembly 
adopted this resolution by 50 votes to 
24, with 19 abstentions. 

The Assembly’s action on Ruanda- 
Urundi was taken on the recom- 
mendations of its Fourth (Trustee- 
ship) Committee, which had con- 
sidered the question of the territory’s 
future at meetings held between No- 
vember 25 and December 17. In the 


course of its deliberations the Com- 
mittee granted hearings to a group of 
petitioners whose statements reflected 
the complexity of the problems facing 
the trust territory. 


The Background 


Wedged in between the former Bel- 
gian Congo to the west and Tanganyika 
to the east, Ruanda-Urundi is the 
most densely populated region in that 
part of Africa. More than four and a 
half million Africans live in an area 
of approximately 34,000 square miles, 
roughly the size of Austria, which has 
a population of seven million. The 
territory comprises two separate king- 
doms, Ruanda and Urundi, each of 
which is headed by a Mwami, or king. 

During November and December 
1959, serious disturbances occurred 
in Ruanda, in the course of which 
fighting broke out between the Tutsi 
and Hutu elements of the population. 
In March-April 1960, a United Na- 
tions visiting mission toured the terri- 
tory and made a special investigation 
of the conditions and causes of the 
disturbances arising there. 

In its subsequent report to the 
Trusteeship Council (see UNITED Na- 
TIONS REviEW for July 1960, pp. 28- 
29), the mission reported that, since 
the outbreak of violence, the people 
had been living “in an atmosphere of 
grave tension, overclouded by the fear 
of renewed violence.” It was noted 
that political agitation, long unknown 
in the territory, had sprung up in both 
Ruanda and Urundi. 

The mission also noted that the 
speedy political developments in the 
former Belgian Congo (resulting in its 
independence last July) had had “pro- 
found repercussions” in the trust terri- 
tory. Thus certain sections of the 
territory’s population which until re- 
cently did not even envisage self- 
government in the near future were 
now demanding independence. 

The visiting mission, in view of 
those developments, considered that 
a conference between the administer- 
ing authority and the African leaders 
in Ruanda-Urundi should be held as 
soon as possible. The mission further 
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recommended that general elections 
to the national assembly of the sepa- 
rate kingdoms of Ruanda and Urundi, 
to establish democratic institutions, 
should be held soon, supervised by 
the United Nations. 

Finally, the mission hoped that Bel- 
gium would be in a position to ask 
the 1961 General Assembly session to 
discuss the independence of Ruanda- 
Urundi. 

The mission’s report was taken up 
by the Trusteeship Council at its 
twenty-sixth session last July. After 
protracted consideration, the Council 
recommended that the question of 
the future of Ruanda-Urundi be in- 
scribed as a separate item on the 
agenda of the General Assembly’s 
fifteenth session. 


Petitioners Heard 


When, on November 25, the Fourth 
Committee began consideration of the 
question, hearings were granted to 23 
petitioners representing various politi- 
cal parties in the territory. Among 
those who made statements to the 
Committee were: Michel Rwagasana, 
of Union nationale ruandaise (UNAR); 
Anastase Makuza, of Parti du mouve- 
ment de l’emancipation hutu (PARME- 
HUTU); Aloys Munyangaju, of Associ- 
ation pour la promotion sociale de la 
masse (APROSOMA); Pascal Mbuzi- 
yonja and Joseph Biroli, of Front 
commun; Cosmos Rebero, Michel 
Kayihura and Joseph Rutsindintwar- 
ane, Of UNAR; Prosper Bwanakweri, 
of Rassemblement démocratique ruan- 
dais (RADER); and Leon Christian 
Mushatsi-Kareba, of Unité et progrés 
national (UPRONA). 


The petitioners, in their statements 
and replies to members’ questions, 
dealt with a wide range of problems 
in the territory, including such mat- 
ters as land tenure, the system of vot- 
ing in elections, national reconciliation, 
and the target date envisaged for 
the territory’s independence. Differing 
views emerged on these and other 
questions, although there was general 
agreement as to the desirability of the 
territory’s early independence. 


Several of the petitioners considered 
that a settlement of the land tenure 
problem was a prerequisite to the 
territory’s attainment of independence. 
Others submitted that the land prob- 
lem could be settled after independ- 
ence. 


Speaking on the question of an 
independence date for the territory, 
Anastase Makuza, of PARMEHUTU, 
said that his party believed the in- 
dependence date should follow the 


recommendations made by the visit- _ 


ing mission. The mission had said 
that, after the elections, a round-table 
conference should be held at which 
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all parties would be represented. This 
would discuss a “target” date for in- 
dependence and submit its proposals 
to the 1961 Assembly session for its 
approval. “We must get rid of both 
colonial and feudal domination,” Mr. 
Makuza added. He envisaged a multi- 
racial Ruanda in which all ethnic 
groups would be equal. 

Michel Rwagasana, of UNAR, said 
true national reconciliation would suc- 
ceed only if it were accompanied by 
national independence. When that was 
achieved, economic, social and politi- 
cal reforms would be accelerated. 
Some reforms were already under 
way; a study would shortly begin on 
the land problem, and a United Na- 
tions commission might possibly study 


the economic situation of his country 
and its possibilities. 

Aloys Munyangaju, of APROSOMA, 
said it was the sincere desire of his 
party to achieve independence as soon 
as possible. His party believed the 
people elected would debate and deter- 
mine a date. After the legislative elec- 
tions, there would be a round-table 
conference, as requested by the Unit- 
ed Nations, he said. At that confer- 
ence United Nations observers would 
be present and, at that moment, a 
reply could be given by the duly 
elected representatives of the country. 
That, he felt, was “the wisest course.” 

On the question of the voting sys- 
tem used in elections in the territory, 
Mr. Rwagasana (UNAR) said there 
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Nurses and midwives at a hospital training class in Ruanda-Urundi. In 1959 
there were 36 hospitals in the territory and an indigenous medical staff of 917. 


was Opposition to the written ballot 
system. As 85 per cent of the elector- 
ate was illiterate, scribes were used to 
help in the voting, and they were 
“untrustworthy.” His party hoped this 
system would not be used in the 
forthcoming elections. 

Mr. Makuza, referring to the ques- 
tion of using symbols in elections (as 
employed in other African trust terri- 
tories), said that most of the voters 
in Ruanda-Urundi could not distin- 
guish between pictures of the candi- 
dates in the election, as “they all 
looked alike.” He considered that the 
system of the written ballot, although 
not perfect, was better than any other. 

Most of the petitioners favored uni- 
fication of the two states of Ruanda 
and Urundi, while some spokesmen 
suggested an economic union between 
the trust territory and some of the 
neighboring African countries, such as 
the Congo. Mr. ‘Makuza said his party 
would like a very close union between 
Ruanda and Urundi. However, up to 
then, the existence of two different 
monarchies in Ruanda and Urundi 
had made it impossible to unify those 
territories and tended to reinforce the 
traditional regionalism prevailing in 
each. To attain unification the mon- 
archy must be abolished, making it 
possible to choose a federal leader, a 
joint federal parliament and common 
federal institutions. 

Mr. Rwagasana said that it was 
important to obtain a close union, and 
it was “a crime to separate the two 
countries.” His party wanted a single 
government and a single national as- 
sembly. Joseph Biroli, of Front com- 
mun, said it was well known that 
neither of the two territories alone was 
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“complete viable,” but Ruanda-Urundi 
as a whole was “economically viable.” 
Therefore, he submitted, it must be 
ascertained whether a possible union 
could be found with another territory, 
such as the Congo. 

Most of the petitioners implied that 
a large segment of the population in 
Ruanda opposed the Mwami’s return 
and that he was a highly controversial 
figure in the political life of the terri- 
tory. 

During the ensuing debate in the 
Fourth Committee, the draft resolution 
en the future of Ruanda-Urundi was 
submitted by the following member 
nations: Bolivia, Burma, Ethiopia, 
Federation of Malaya, Ghana, Guinea, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, Liberia, Moroc- 
co, Nepal, Nigeria, Somalia, Sudan, 
Togo, Tunisia, the United Arab Re- 
public and Yugoslavia. At a later 
stage these sponsors were joined by 
Afghanistan, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Niger and Upper 
Volta. 

The draft resolution dealing with 
the question of the Mwami was spon- 
sored by Burma, Libya, Liberia, Mo- 
rocco, Nigeria, Senegal, Somalia, 
Sudan, Togo and Tunisia. 


Early Independence Favored 


General agreement emerged during 
the discussion on the need to grant 
early independence to the trust terri- 
tory. There was also agreement on the 
need for creating a more favorable 
political climate in the territory before 
elections were held there. 

The sponsors of the 26-nation draft 
resolution also emphasized the neces- 
sity for national reconciliation which, 


they held, took precedence over any 
other need in Ruanda-Urundi. Thus, 
Diallo Telli, of Guinea, believed that 
reconciliation would make it possible 
to restore the climate of freedom, 
confidence and national harmony 
which was essential to the establish- 
ment of democratic institutions lead- 
ing to independence. 

Mr. Diallo said that the sponsors of 
the draft resolution strongly urged the 
abolition of the emergency regime in 
the territory, which was contrary to 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the United Nations Char- 
ter. It was urgent, he said, that a 
general and unconditional amnesty be 
granted for all acts committed in 
November 1959. If a round-table con- 
ference or any other attempt at recon- 
ciliation were to succeed, it was essen- 
tial that the participants be qualified 
representatives of the political parties, 
even if they had taken refuge abroad, 
been convicted or were under prosecu- 
tion. If the amnesty were granted, the 
leaders would be able to resume their 
normal democratic activities before 
the legislative elections. 

The United Nations should also de- 
mand the evacuation of the military 
bases in Ruanda-Urundi, where Bel- 
gium had concentrated armed forces, 
said Mr. Diallo. He urgently appealed 
to all political leaders to forget their 
differences of opinion for the good of 
their country, since national unity was 
the sine qua non of success. 


Unification Urged 


Thomas A. Weeks, of Liberia, criti- 
cal of what he termed Belgium’s fail- 
ure to fulfill its obligations as the 
administering authority of Ruanda- 
Urundi, charged that Belgium had 
stimulated the tribal struggle in the 
territory. He noted that experience in 
other territories—which were now in- 
dependent countries—had proved that 
unification was possible, and it was 
the duty of the administering authority 
to lead the various ethnic groups 
gradually to a sense of national unity. 
Belgium, however, had not only done 
nothing to resolve the conflict which 
set one group against another but had 
even taken sides in that conflict. Such 
a policy, he observed, was in keeping 
with the well-known principle of 
divide and rule. 

Several representatives urged the 
need for the unification of the two 
states of Ruanda and Urundi which, 
they stressed, should form a single 
political unit, providing the indigenous 
people so desired. 

As a member of the visiting mission 
to the territory, Miguel Solano Lopez, 
of Paraguay, was convinced that the 
best future for the territory lay in the 
evolution of a single, united and com- 
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posite state, with such arrangements 
for the internal autonomy of Ruanda 
and Urundi as might be agreed upon 
by their representatives. 

The proposed elections, Mr. Solano 
Lopez thought, would be unable to 
function satisfactorily unless all the 
political parties were given the mini- 
mum time they needed to present 
their platform under the best possible 
conditions and to organize their elec- 
toral campaigns. He also felt the ob- 
servers appointed by the Assembly 
would need at least some time to make 
a thorough study of the situation and 
of the electoral procedures. He as- 
sumed that the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the United Nations would 
be allowed to play a very active part, 
that the administering authority would 
offer them all necessary cooperation, 
and that their views would be heeded. 


“Explosive Situation” 


The gravity of the situation in 
Ruanda-Urundi was underlined by 
several speakers who expressed fears 
of any repetition of the Congo trag- 
edy. Thus, Max Dorsinville, of Haiti, 
described the situation in the trust 
territory as “explosive.” He believed 
that an appeal should be made to the 
general good will and that the United 
Nations should be allowed to cooper- 
ate with Belgium so as to prevent a 
catastrophe in the trust territory. 

After reviewing the various develop- 
ments leading up to the existing situa- 
tion, Mr. Dorsinville stressed the ac- 
tive part which United Nations ob- 
servers would have to play in the 
elections in the territory. He recalled 
that the only previous case in which 
the United Nations had supervised 
legislative elections in a trust territory 
was in French Togoland, in April 
1958, on which occasion he had been 
the United Nations Commissioner. The 
experience gained on that occasion 
might be useful, and he drew mem- 
bers’ attention to his report on the 
Togoland elections. 


The situation in Ruanda-Urundi 
was, of course, different from that in 
Togoland in 1958. Mr. Dorsinville 
wondered if the administering author- 
ity had made a thorough study of the 
various procedures used elsewhere in 
the world to facilitate voting by illiter- 
ate persons and whether it would not 
be possible for the experience of dif- 
ferent member states in that connec- 
tion to be embodied in a survey by 
the Secretariat so that the administer- 
ing authority could adopt the best pos- 
sible system in the light of local con- 
ditions. There was also the matter of 
public freedom during the electoral_ 
campaign. In that regard he thought 
the United Nations should be in a 
position to express its opinion on the 
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use to which the police were to be 
put during the period of the elections. 


Turning to the 26-nation draft, Mr. 
Dorsinville expressed serious misgiv- 
ings regarding operative paragraph 8, 
under which a commission of five 
countries would be set up for Ruanda- 
Urundi. He felt such a proposal was 
hardly a felicitous one, in view of the 
influences which would be brought to 
bear on such a commission and the 
delays which would be involved each 
time a decision had to be taken, not 
to mention the intrigues in which all 
the interested parties in the territory 
would indulge. 


The Haitian representative held that 
responsibility for the task should be 
entrusted to one person only, namely, 
the United Nations Commissioner for 
the supervision of the elections. To 
that person alone would the observers 
and staff be answerable; that had been 
the procedure followed in other trust 
territories. 


A number of representatives empha- 
sized that, in considering the future of 
Ruanda-Urundi, the Assembly should 
first and foremost take into account 
the views of the people of the terri- 
tory. In that regard Sir Andrew 
Cohen, of the United Kingdom, noted 
that about 85 per cent of the popula- 
tion was Hutu, who until recently had 
occupied a subordinate position. The 
remainder, apart from a small number 
of Twa, was Tutsi, who had been the 
traditional ruling class in the territory. 
Thus the territory had been passing 
through a double revolution in recent 
years: the colonial system of adminis- 
tration was coming to an end, while 
the Hutu were beginning to take up 
positions of responsibility. 

The United Kingdom representative 
found no evidence to support the con- 
tention that the communal elections 
in 1960 had not truly expressed the 
views of the people. They had, he 
considered, given a very fair indica- 
tion of the state of political opinion. 
No less than 78.2 per cent of the 
electorate had voted. Despite the fact 
that UNAR leaders had asked their 
followers to boycott the elections, 
several of that party’s candidates had 
been elected, and the party had even 
secured a majority in some places. 
What the election had made clear was 
that there was overwhelming support 
for the Hutu parties in the territory, 
especially PARMEHUTU. 


Sir Andrew said it was important 
that all the petitioners should feel that 
their views had been taken into ac- 
count by the Fourth Committee. It 
would indeed be a tragedy—and it 
would not redound to the credit of 
the United Nations—if the petitioners 
whose parties represented the mass of 
the people were to return to their 


homeland feeling that their views had 
been overridden. 

V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, 
considered that the report of the visit- 
ing mission brought out five salient 
facts. In the first place—mainly be- 
cause it had never recognized the need 
for rapid independence—the adminis- 
tration had done little to bring about 
a gradual revolution by democratic 
means and thus obviate a precipitous 
revolt. Secondly, the administering au- 
thority had allowed the racial division 
between the Bahutu, who constituted 
the vast majority of the population, 
and the Batutsi, who held all the posi- 
tions of power, to deepen over the 
years. The administering authority 
had, in fact, adopted the classical 
method of divide and rule. 


Political Parties 


Thirdly, Mr. Krishna Menon said 
that since the administration had too 
long suppressed the formation of po- 
litical parties in the territory, contrary 
to the trusteeship agreement, parties 
had suddenly sprung up in racial 
animosity and rebellion against the 
feudal authorities and the Belgian ad- 
ministration. Fourthly, the two main 
groups of parties had taken different 
stands: UNAR calling for independence 
by 1962, and the Hutu parties asking 
for the European administration to be 
strengthened and retained over a long 
period so as to advance the education 
of the Bahutu and their access to 
public office. The religious missions 
had sided with the Bahutu, alleging 
that UNAR was under communist and 
Islamic influence. 


Fifthly, the administering authority 
had not intervened during the first 
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Max H. Dorsinville, of Haiti, Chair- 
man of the United Nations Commis- 
sion for Ruanda-Urundi. 
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phase of the disturbances when the 
Bahutu had attacked the Batutsi. In 
the second phase, when the Batutsi 
had taken counter-measures to stop 
the revolt of the Bahutu, the adminis- 
tering authority had directed its action 
against the Batutsi. As a result, thou- 
sands of Tutsi dwellings had been 
burned, and some 60,000 Batutsi had 
been left homeless. Numerous Tutsi 
chiefs had fled the territory, and the 
administering authority had replaced 
them by preference with Bahutu. A 
number of leaders of the UNAR party 
(which included many Bahutu in its 
ranks) were in exile. 

The Indian representative observed 
that although, during that period of 
crisis, the administering authority 
should not have taken sides in the 
internal conflict, officials in the Bel- 
gian administration with whom the 
mission spoke did not hide their sym- 
pathy with the opinions expressed by 
the Hutu parties. 


United Nations Supervision 


Mr. Krishna Menon said the As- 
sembly should insist on United Na- 
tions supervision of the elections and 
of the preparatory operations. The 
chief precedent in the matter was the 
elections which had been held in the 
former trust territory of French Togo- 
land. There, however, the United Na- 
tions Commissioner had been in the 


territory for two months before the 
elections, and he had stated that even 
two months was too short a time. 
Since the situation in Ruanda-Urundi 
was more complicated, the Indian rep- 
resentative contended that more time 
should be allowed for preparation of 
the elections. 

S. Itaat Husain, of Pakistan, said 


that all parties agreed that Ruanda- 


Urundi must form a single, united and 
composite state, for the separation of 
the two regions would serve foreign in- 
terests only. He thought that the first 
essential was to bring the state into 
existence. Independence, he said, did 
not consist merely in having a flag, 
a national anthem and a seat in the 
United Nations. The example of the 
Congo, where the United Nations had 
failed to fill the vacuum created by the 
absence of leaders capable of con- 
trolling the situation, should be a les- 
son for the inhabitants of Ruanda- 
Urundi. The best course was to imple- 
ment the recommendations of the 
visiting mission and not to hold elec- 
tions until after reconciliation had 
been affected—in other words, after 
an amnesty and the calling of a round- 
table conference attended by United 
Nations observers. 

Pakistan was impressed by the in- 
telligence and competence of the peti- 
tioners, who had appeared anxious to 
solve their problems. He thought they 
differed only on matters of detail. The 


United Nations would endeavor to 
help them, but their own cooperation 
was essential. 


Belgium's Views 

Toward the end of the Committee’s 
long debate, Alfred Claeys Bouuaert, 
of Belgium, explained his Govern- 
ment’s views on some of the issues 
emerging during the discussion, in- 
cluding points raised by the petitioners 

Since the incidents of November 
1959, about 60,000 persons had been 
adversely affected by the events. Of 
that total, Mr. Claeys Bouuaert said 
that more than 30,000 had been re- 
patriated to their homes. Of the others, 
some 14,000 were abroad, 7,500 were 
in refugee centres in the territory, and 
about 9,000 had settled with friends 
or relatives in various parts of the 
country. Of the approximately 14,000 
refugees outside Ruanda, about a 
thousand were in Tanganyika, 500 in 
Urundi, 300 in Uganda, and 10,000 
“at the most” in the Republic of the 
Congo. 

The representative of Belgium noted 
that the provisional government in 
Ruanda had established a special de- 
partment to deal with refugees and 
others who were victims of the dis- 
turbances. All who wished to return 
to their homes might do so, with two 
exceptions. First, there were some 
whose right of reintegration had been 


Because of overpopulation and irregular rainfall, Ruanda-Urundi faces a constant threat of famine. Seen below: Bahutu 
farmers carry their produce to market, along trails skirting the volcanic Mount Muhavura, in northern Ruanda. 





challenged and who were considered 
as occupying certain areas without 
right to such territory and whose land 
claims had to be settled prior to their 
return. Secondly, there were those 
whose return was not desirable for 
reasons of their own personal security 
because the area in which they lived 
had been opposed to their return. 

Mr. Claeys Bouuaert stressed that 
these were all exceptional cases and 
concerned only a very small per- 
centage of all the displaced persons 
in the territory. 


Troops in Territory 


Replying to questions concerning 
the strength of the Belgian troops in 
the territory, he said it was about 1,- 
220 men, corresponding to the 
strength of the former Congolese gen- 
darmerie. One of the petitioners, he 
recalled, had complained of the cost 
of maintaining those troops; in actual 
fact, all expenses in that respect were 
charged to the Belgian budget. The 
troops were there to safeguard free- 
dom of political expression and to pre- 
vent any intimidation. 

With regard to the methods of vot- 
ing in the communal elections and the 
use of scribes, Mr. Claeys Bouuaert 
recalled that at the meeting held at 
Kigali in March 1960—at which all 
parties had been represented—only 
one party had pointed out the dan- 
gers of using the method of ballots 
written with the help of scribes; that 
party had actually ended the meeting 
by supporting that particular method. 
The details, he said, could be found 
in the records of the Provisional Spe- 
cial Council. 

Another petitioner had complained 
that the administering authority had 
created separate European and Afri- 
can communes on the principle of 
racial discrimination. The Belgian rep- 
resentative, in refuting this allegation, 
said the administration had proposed 
the establishment of uniform com- 
munes, in which the so-called “Euro- 
pean” centres would have been merged 
with adjacent areas. The Provisional 
Special Council had unanimously re- 
jected those proposals, however, and 
demanded the formation of urban 
circonscriptions, on the pretext that 
in centres with large non-African 
minorities the interests of the popula- 
tion were very different from those of 
the people in neighboring rural com- 
munities, who were Africans. 

Commenting on the statement by 
the representative of Guinea with re- 
gard to Belgium’s idea of “deliberate- 
ly separating the two states of Ruanda_ 
and Urundi,” Mr. Claeys Bouuaert 
emphasized that, on the contrary, his 
Government had always wanted to see 
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the two countries united. He pointed 
out that the interim decree which gov- 
erned the two countries was a single 
decree. It was the local councils com- 
posed of indigenous people that had 
demanded different electoral laws. Bel- 
gium had also adopted the same at- 
titude toward the two indigenous 
sovereigns; there was no conflict be- 
tween the Mwami of Ruanda and the 
administering authority, any more 
than there was between the Mwami of 
Urundi and the administering au- 
thority. It was the attitude of the 
Mwami toward his people that differed 
from one country to the other, he said. 

The Belgian representative also 
stressed that the administering au- 
thority was more interested than any- 
one else in national reconciliation; it 
had been tireless in its efforts to bring 
together the various sections of the 
population, especially in Ruanda. All 
the political parties had made con- 
structive proposals in preparing for 
the future of the state; UNAR alone 
had instructed its members to refuse 
all collaboration in that regard. 

As for amnesty measures for politi- 
cal prisoners and refugees, he said 
that in principle the administering au- 
thority favored an amnesty but could 
not apply or proclaim one itself in the 
existing circumstances. The important 
thing was to cease marking time and 
provide Ruanda-Urundi with definitive 
institutions; for that purpose it was 
necessary to liquidate the interim in- 
stitutions, including the trusteeship it- 
self, at the earliest possible moment. 


Problem of the Mwami 


At an earlier stage in the Commit- 
tee’s proceedings, the Belgian repre- 
sentative, in the course of recounting 
events in Ruanda-Urundi since No- 
vember 1959, referred to the problem 
of the Mwami. Mr. Claeys Bouuaert 
said the question had arisen immedi- 
ately after the proclamation of Kigeli 
V, who, despite his oath to reign as a 
constitutional monarch, had been un- 
able to free himself from the in- 
fluence of those surrounding him. Thus, 
instead of cooperating in the restora- 
tion of order by legitimate means, he 
had announced that it was for him 
alone to restore calm (after the No- 
vember 1959 disturbances), thereby 
covering with his authority those guilty 
of criminal attacks on the Hutu lead- 
ers. The latter, Mr. Claeys Bouuaert 
noted, had demanded that the Mwami 
should be “above party” and should 
cooperate with the interim authorities. 
Nevertheless, the Mwami had per- 
sisted in acting as a partisan leader. 

The Belgian representative recalled 
that on July 25, 1960, the Mwami 
had left the territory for Leopoldville, 


where he had intended to meet with 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. Since that time he had not 
re-entered Ruanda. By his refusal to 
cooperate with the provisional organs 
representing public opinion and by his 
continued absence from the territory, 
the Mwami had proved himself in- 
capable of playing the role of a con- 
stitutional monarch. 

Mr. Claeys Bouuaert added that the 
Mwami’s functions had therefore been 
entrusted to the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Ruanda until such time as the 
legislative assembly, to be established 
after the legislative elections, should 
reach a decision on the future of the 
monarchy. 


“Baseless Accusations” 


In a statement circulated to the 
Fourth Committee, Kigeli V, the 
Mwami of Ruanda, rebutted what he 
described as “the baseless accusations” 
levelled at him by the Belgian ad- 
ministration and its supporters. He 
said there was “nothing feudal about 
him” and that he would never support 
the sort of democracy which Belgium 
had instituted in Ruanda. 

The Mwami considered that the 
Belgian administration was no longer 
able to effect alone the national re- 
conciliation which was the key to the 
peaceful development of the country. 
The United Nations, he said, should 
assume the responsibility of finding a 
truly national solution of the ter- 
ritory’s problems. For such a solution 
to be effective, there were several pre- 
requisites. The military regime should 
be terminated. Belgian troops should 
be withdrawn and replaced by a na- 
tional police force trained under Unit- 
ed Nations supervision. The United 
Nations should arrange a round-table 
meeting of representatives from the 
territory’s political parties in order 
that they might find agreement on 
measures for achieving national recon- 
ciliation and a program for the ter- 
ritory’s independence. 

In addition, the Mwami stated that 
a United Nations permanent commis- 
sion should be appointed and em- 
powered to supervise measures ap- 
proved by the United Nations to lead 
the territory from political chaos and 
to guide it harmoniously toward in- 
dependence. Furthermore, he held that 
the United Nations should ask Bel- 
gium to provide the necessary safe- 
guards for his return to the country 
so that he could cooperate in helping 
to restore peace and to establish demo- 
cratic political institutions. 

Before the Committee took a vote 
on the two draft resolutions, a num- 
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F inancing 


Economic Development 


|g yreynens 8, 1960, saw an import- 
ant step forward in international 
economic cooperation: the inaugural 
meeting of the Executive Directors of 
the International Development Asso- 
ciation, which launched ma on its 
working career as a new lending in- 
stitution. On that date there were al- 
ready more than 20 member countries, 
contributing resources equivalent to 
well over $700 million. By the end of 
1960 membership had risen to 37 
countries, bringing total resources to 
$852 million, and many more coun- 
tries were preparing to join. For 1DA’s 
parent organization, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, November 8 brought an eagerly- 
awaited reinforcement of the resources 
with which the Bank has been working 
since 1946 to improve the economic 
position of its member countries. 
The World Bank, as the Interna- 
tional Bank is informally known, was 
founded as a result of the Bretton 
Woods Monetary and Financial Con- 
ference of July 1944, which also gave 
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birth to the International Monetary 
Fund. The Bank’s aims are explicit in 
its formal title; the urgent problems of 
reconstruction were its major concern 
in the immediate postwar years, but its 
efforts since then have been concen- 
trated on the long-term economic de- 
velopment of its 66 member countries. 
The Bank is associated with the Unit- 
ed Nations as a specialized agency. 


Lending Policies 


Although the World Bank was 
formed for purposes, and prepared for 
risks, which would be unusual for an 
ordinary bank, the unfortunate history 
of many prewar international loans led 
its founders to insist that the Bank 
follow lending policies modeled to a 
great extent on the best practices of 
private investment banking. 

The Bank must lend with due regard 
for prospects of repayment, and it 
conducts its affairs so that it earns a 
return on its investments. Loans must 
be for productive purposes, and all 
loans other than those to member gov- 
ernments themselves, whether made to 
government agencies or private enter- 
prises in their countries or territories, 
must bear the guarantee of the govern- 
ment concerned. The Bank must 
satisfy itself before lending that a pro- 
posed project is economically justified, 
that the plans for carrying it out are 
sound, and that the borrower will be 
able to meet the interest and principal 
repayments on the loan as they fall 
due. 


The loan normally covers only the 
foreign currency costs of a project, 
and international competition is gen- 
erally required in placing orders for 
imported goods financed by the Bank. 
These are high standards, but they 
have been largely responsible for the 


Construction of hot and cold strip 
mills at a steel plant near Tokyo was 
aided with an International Bank loan. 


President 
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Bank’s continuing success and effec- 
tiveness. 

The Bank started operations with 
only about $700 million in available 
resources, at a time of acute economic 
crisis in Europe. Its first loan, of $250 
million, was made to France in May 
1947, and was quickly followed by 
loans to the Netherlands, Denmark 
and Luxembourg, amounting to $247 
million. These loans paid for essential 
raw materials and equipment urgently 
needed if postwar reconstruction was 
not to be halted, at a time when mone- 
tary reserves were almost exhausted 
and before large-scale aid by the 
United States began. With the adop- 
tion of the Marshall Plan in the spring 
of 1948, the Bank was freed to turn 
to its long-term objective of assisting 
economic development in its member 
countries. 


First Development Loans 


In March 1948 it made its first 
development loans — two loans to 
Chile for power and to buy agricul- 
tural machinery. The Bank’s first 
Asian loan, in 1949, went to India, 
and loans to Australia, to Africa 
(Ethiopia) and to the Middle East 
(Iraq) followed in 1950. Lending 
reached an annual rate of $300 mil- 
lion by the beginning of the 1950's, 
rose to $400 million a year in 1955, 
and from 1958 accelerated to about 
$700 million a year, with a corre- 
sponding increase in actual loan dis- 
bursements. It has been estimated that 
in 1958 Bank disbursements provided 
about one tenth of the total inter- 
national flow of capital to the under- 
developed countries, and one quarter 
of the flow from public sources. 

The Bank is now the world’s most 
important source of multilateral de- 
velopment aid. Up to the end of 
December 1960 it had helped to fi- 
nance more than 600 projects through 
277 loans, totaling almost $5,500 mil- 
lion, in 54 countries or territories. 
About a third of the total was lent in 
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Asia and the Middle East, a quarter 
in Europe, a little over a fifth in Latin 
America, 14 per cent in Africa, and 
the balance of six per cent in Aus- 
tralia. Excluding the $497 million lent 
in 1947 for reconstruction in Europe, 
$1,667 million has been lent for trans- 
portation projects, $1,631 million for 
electric-power generation and distri- 
bution, $868 million for industry, 
$461 million for agriculture, $24 mil- 
lion for communications and $205 
million for general development. 


Helping Basic Services 

This pattern is likely to persist, as 
the Bank believes that it can best serve 
the interests of its developing member 
countries by concentrating its lending 
on basic services without which eco- 
nomic progress is almost impossible, 
and which, because of their cost and 
yields, are unattractive to the private 
investor. 

At the same time, the Bank has 
always been anxious to encourage the 
development of industries outside the 
field of basic utilities. In some cases 
it has been able to lend directly to 
large private industrial companies— 
helping steel production in India, iron 
ore mining in Mauritania and paper 
manufacture in Chile, Finland and 
Pakistan. The Bank has also been able 
to channel about $100 million to in- 
dustrial companies in several coun- 
tries by supporting local development 
banks which use Bank funds in loans 
to other borrowers. But quite early in 
the Bank’s operations it became ob- 
vious that the requirement of a gov- 
ernment guarantee for all its loans 
must limit its lending for private in- 
dustry. 

Governments are often unwilling 
(or find it politically difficult) to 
guarantee loans to particular private 
enterprises, while potential borrowers 
sometimes fear that a government 
guarantee may lead to official inter- 
ference in their businesses. Proposals 
for the establishment of a new institu- 
tion to invest directly, and without 
guarantees, in private productive in- 
dustry in the developing countries led 
to discussions with interested parties; 
plans took formal shape; and in July 
1956 the International Finance Cor- 
poration was established. 


International Finance Corporation 


Although most member countries of 
the Bank are also members of IFC, and 
the two institutions are closely asso- 
ciated, IFC has its own separate funds, 
management and staff, and it operates 


independently. Its investments take the _ 


form of fixed-interest loans which 
carry additional rights—to a participa- 
tion in profits, to an option to pur- 
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chase shares, or sometimes a com- 
bination of both. 


By the Bank’s standards, the funds 
of IFC are not large (it has a sub- 
scribed capital of a little more than 
$96 million). Its function has been 
described as “catalytic”: it attracts 
local and foreign capital into produc- 
tive private enterprise both by its own 
investing and by bringing together 
investment opportunities, private capi- 
tal and experienced management. By 
the end of September 1960 it had 
invested $45 million in 36 enterprises 
in 17 countries. But, in addition, for 
every dollar invested by IFC, private 
sources had invested more than $3, so 
that Fc had mobilized a total of $195 
million for new investment in in- 
dustry in the developing countries. 


Major Change 


Three years after the birth of IFc, 
a major change was made in the fi- 
nancial structure of the Bank itself. 
The Bank had been founded with an 
authorized capital of $10,000 million. 
Only one fifth of each member coun- 
try’s subscription was actually paid 
in; the rest could be called up by the 
Bank only if it had any difficulty in 
meeting its obligations. This gave the 
Bank two sources of money for its 
lending—the paid-in fifth of members’ 
subscriptions (to which it could add 
its earnings on past loans), and such 
funds as it could borrow against the 
substantial security of the uncalled 
four fifths. 

The Bank had begun borrowing al- 
most as soon as it began to lend. Only 
two months after the French recon- 
struction loan, it raised $250 million 
in the New York investment market. 
The Bank soon returned to that mar- 
ket, and in succeeding years it went 
on to establish itself with investors 
elsewhere through bond issues in Bel- 
gium, Britain, Canada, Germany, the 
Netherlands and Switzerland, expres- 
sed in the respective currencies of 
those countries, and through issues of 
United States dollar bonds sold in 
more than 40 countries. 

Of the $4,000 million disbursed on 
the Bank’s loans, more than half has 
been provided by private investors, 
and the greater part of this investment 
has come from outside the United 
States. 

Although the Bank’s credit was but- 
tressed by its growing reputation, in- 
vestors tended to regard the uncalled 
subscriptions of member governments, 


A Bank loan also assisted in the com- 
plete rehabilitation and modernization 
of the vital Pacifico Railway in Mexico. 








and particularly of the United States, 
as their prime guarantee of repayment. 
In 1959, with the total of Bank bor- 
rowing approaching the amount of the 
uncalled United States government 
subscription, the Bank’s authorized 
capital was increased to $21,000 mil- 
lion, and member governments were 
given the opportunity to double their 
subscriptions. As the additional capital 
was not actually called up, the guaran- 
tee backing for the Bank’s borrowing 
has now risen from some $7,600 mil- 
lion to nearly $18,000 million—more 
than eight times the present total of 
the Bank’s funded debt. 

The years since 1945 have seen a 
marked increase in international lend- 
ing, which in turn has helped to bring 
about a widespread and welcome rise 
in living standards. But many of the 
developing countries need further ex- 
ternal capital to finance their priority 
programs in amounts greater than they 
can afford to repay on conventional 
terms. This is the justification for the 
establishment of IDA: to make it pos- 
sible for these countries to go on bor- 
rowing from abroad and so press for- 
ward with their development plans in 
the face of debt servicing difficulties. 


International Development 
Association 

Although the pattern of ma lending 
has yet to be set—its Charter is very 
flexible—it is authorized to lend on 
almost any terms, provided that they 
impose a lighter burden on the bor- 
rower’s balance of payments than con- 
ventional loans, and for a wide range 
of purposes. For instance, IDA may 
make interest-free loans for long per- 
iods—perhaps 50 years. The general 
approach of 1Da to its task of develop- 
ment lending will become plain only 
as the generalities of the Charter have 
been translated into the specific terms 
of two or three loan agreements, but 
it is certain that it will adopt the same 
high standards which guide the Bank 
in its lending. Ipa will be wholly 






























administered by the Bank and, al- 
though its funds are separate, its man- 
agement and staff are the same. Like 
IFC, IDA draws its funds entirely from 
its members, the largest subscriptions 
in freely-usable currencies being pro- 
vided by the more industrialized coun- 
tries. 

The Bank’s main purpose is to find 
and lend the money needed for the 
economic development of its member 
countries. With growing experience, 
however, it has found itself increas- 
ingly able not only to make capital 
available, but also to suggest how to 
put capital to work. The Bank has 
always accompanied each loan with a 
good deal of advice—not all of it, I 
may say, invariably welcome to the 
borrower, ai least at first. In assessing 
a development project, the Bank 
studies its technical and financial justi- 
fication, the economic prospects of the 
country where the loan is to be made, 
and the country’s ability to service the 
loan. This information is shared with 
the borrower, and Bank staff help to 
overcome any difficulties which may 
have emerged. Consultation continues 
after the loan is made, both while the 
project is being executed, and later 
when it starts earning a return on the 
money invested in it. 


Survey Missions 


But a growing proportion of the 
Bank’s technical assistance work is not 
directly linked with its lending. In 
1949, at the request of the Colombian 
Government, the Bank organized a 
survey mission which analyzed the 
economy of Colombia and suggested 
the lines along which it believed de- 
velopment should proceed during the 
subsequent decade. This mission 
proved to be the first of about 20 
which have since performed the same 
task for different countries. On several 
occasions, Bank staff members have 
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Port development—such as at Mombasa in Kenya—is an important type of 
project to receive financial aid through the loans from the International Bank. 


served as advisers to member govern- 
ments, and the Bank has often helped 
to find suitable persons to staff eco- 
nomic planning organizations and de- 
velopment banks. 

In 1955 the Bank founded the Eco- 
nomic Development Institute, a staff 
college for senior officials of member 
countries and territories who deal with 
problems of economic development. 
Training courses for more junior of- 
ficials are conducted within the Bank. 
Unexpectedly, but with some logic, 
the Bank has found itself drawn into 
the field of mediation in international 
economic disputes. Late in 1951 it 
offered its good offices in the serious 
dispute between India and Pakistan 
over the use of the waters of the 
Indus River system, and it was in- 
volved continuously in negotiations 
with the two countries from 1952 up 
to September 1960, when settlement 
was reached with the signature of the 
Indus Water Treaty. Early in 1952 it 
tried, unsuccessfully, to find a tem- 
porary basis on which operations in 
the Iranian oil fields could be resumed, 
and in 1958 it was able to be of serv- 
ice in the settlement of two financial 
disputes arising out of the Suez in- 
cidents of 1956. 


Joint Activities 


The Bank works closely with the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. Bank representatives sit in 
on meetings of various United Nations 
organs whenever they discuss matters 
of interest to the Bank. In order to 
exchange information and to avoid 
duplication and conflict in our work, 
we consult regularly with the United 


Crushed limestone from this quarry 
in Peru is used in a cement plant 
built with the aid of a Bank loan. 


Nations Secretariat—particularly with 
the Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs and with the Bureau of 
Technical Assistance Operations (for- 
merly the Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration). The Bank and _ the 
Technical Assistance Administration 
worked together in 1955 in helping to 
organize the Institute of Scientific and 
Industrial Research in Ceylon. The 
Bank has recently established a par- 
ticularly close relationship with the 
United Nations Special Fund (on 
whose Consultative Board I serve) 
and has acted as executing agent for 
many of the pre-investment surveys 
the Special Fund finances—among 
them, for instance, surveys of the 
prospective power and transport needs 
and potential of Argentina, the de- 
sirability of building a big dam on the 
Niger River in Nigeria, and the min- 
eral resources of Surinam. 

The Bank naturally consults and 
cooperates a good deal with its Bret- 
ton Woods twin and Washington 
neighbor, the International Monetary 
Fund, and it has a close working 
relationship with FAO, which has regu- 
larly helped us in agricultural matters, 
in particular by choosing and briefing 
agricultural experts for our general 
survey missions. We have also been 
able to call on WHO and UNESCO for 
help in recruiting experts on public 
health and education when needed for 
mission. 

Thus the Bank is helping the de- 
veloping countries on a broad, and 
still widening, front. Naturally its 
emphasis remains on the financial 
aspects of development, because 
money is its main resource, and the 
making of loans was its original pur- 
pose. But its activities, and those of its 
affiliates, are closely related to the 
whole United Nations effort to raise 
living standards throughout the poorer 
regions of the world. 
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The Economic 
Commission for 
Europe 


‘je work of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe on _ trade 
broadened in 1960. The reports of 
ECE’s subsidiary bodies showed a trend 
toward concentrating on solving those 
economic problems of technology in 
which exchanges of experience within 
the Commission would be fruitful. An 
increasing number of projects under 
way in ECE took into account the rela- 
tions of the region with other parts of 
the world. 

The Commission, through its com- 
mittees and other organs, continued 
its activities in agriculture, coal, elec- 
tric power, housing, steel, timber, 
trade, inland transport, water pollution 
control and statistics as these various 
fields concerned economic develop- 
ment in Europe. 

A new Executive Secretary of ECE 
took office during the year. Vladimir 
Velebit, a former senior official of 
Yugoslavia, replaced Sakari Tuomioja, 
of Finland, whose term expired. 

The Commission adopted resolu- 
tions urging further exchange of sci- 
entific and technical experience, as- 
sistance in the joint planning and ex- 
ecution of industrial projects, assist- 
ance to the less developed countries, 
study of certain aspects of the chemi- 
cal industry and the improvement of 
techniques of foreign trade. Also pro- 
posed was a meeting of high-level 
senior government advisers. Other res- 
olutions dealt with arbitration, auto- 
mation and energy problems. 

The Commission noted a growing 
interrelationship of economic problems 
in the various regions, which offers an 
increasing opportunity for cooperation 
with the other regional economic com- 
missions, and ECE also welcomed the 


ECE technical study tours promote economic cooperation. 





broadening of the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Operations/ECE 
In-Service Training Program to in- 
clude trainees from African countries 
and study tours to the ECE countries 
by experts from other regions. 


The Executive Secretary called an 
ad hoc meeting on labor productivity 
problems for January 9 to 13, 1961, 
to be attended by experts representing 
governments in ECE national produc- 
tivity centres and competent interna- 
tional organizations, in particular the 
International Labor Organization. 


Trade 


During 1960 the work done by and 
under the auspices of the Committee 
on the Development of Trade largely 
consisted of efforts to explore the pos- 
sibility of a multilateral understanding 
on trade techniques for countries with 
different economic systems. Also ex- 
amined were means to improve facili- 
ties for arbitration, insurance, trade 
fairs, sales contracts and patents pro- 
tection; and to promote trade expan- 
sion through multilateral procedures 
such as the annual commercial consul- 
tations between experts and the mul- 
tilateral compensation of balances held 
under bilateral payments agreements. 


As part of its program the Commit- 
tee decided to convene a group of 
governmental trade experts who would 
seek to eliminate trade difficulties and 
work out solutions to trade problems, 
taking into account the existence of 
differing economic systems. 

The Committee recommended to 
governments that they examine the 
possibility of extending or further ex- 


A review 


of its work 
in 1960 


panding transferability of balances 
arising in their international pay- 
ments relations and that they review 
annually the progress made in this 
direction as well as in the wider use 
of transferable currencies. 

The Committee will keep under ex- 
amination the question of the effects 
on intra-European trade of sub-re- 
gional trade groupings and will set 
up a working party on the simplifica- 
tion and standardization of export 
documents which would, in the first 
instance particularly, examine the in- 
ternational use of the bill of lading, 
the certificate of origin and docu- 
ments needed for statistical purposes. 

In its regular annual review of the 
development of trade relations and 
appraisal of prospects for the year 
ahead, the Committee noted with 
satisfaction that Europe’s trade as a 
whole, as well as intra-European and 
East-West trade in Europe, showed a 
considerable increase in the past year 
—a favorable trend which was ex- 
pected to continue in the year ahead. 


Energy 

In the course of the Coal Com- 
mittee’s discussions, the radical and 
swift alterations in the European 
economy were stressed, with emphasis 
placed on the increasing role of oil 
and natural gas. The Committee has 
pursued its study on the productivity 
of investments in coal mining and 
comparisons of production costs in 
various countries. After the completion 
of a general report, particular aspects 
of these problems are being studied 
with the assistance of the working 
party on coal statistics. 


A plenary meeting of the ECE annual session of 1960 














In a report on The Coal Situation 
and Prospects in Europe in 1959/ 
1960, emphasis is to be given to the 
structural changes now taking place 
in the fuel market. 

The Committee’s utilization work- 
ing party has given particular atten- 
tion to the utilization of low-grade 
solid fuels, the output of which is in- 
creasing as a result of a higher degree 
of mechanization, and is also con- 
sidering the problems of the utiliza- 
tion of ash. A report on Low and 
Medium Temperature Carbonization 
was published in June 1960. The 
working party has arranged for 
samples of coke and semi-cokes to 
be exchanged between laboratories in 
many European countries in order to 
test their reactivity. 

A group met at the end of 1960 to 
discuss drawing up a work program 
for the study of trends in coke-oven 
construction, methods of increasing 
their yield, the economic advantages 
of various processes for enriching coal 
intended for coking and mechanization 
of the coking industry. 


Collective Visits 

The Coal Committee has also 
taken steps to promote the exchange 
of scientific, technical and economic 
information and experiences covering 
other coal matters. Collective visits are 
arranged to mines and plants in the 
territory of participating countries. 
Such a visit was made to Poland in 
1959, and the Committee made a 
study tour of mines and plants in the 
United Kingdom in 1960. 

The working party on gas problems 
stressed consideration of markets for 
natural gas imported from overseas. 
Work has continued on the economic 
problems involving the underground 
storage both of relatively small quan- 
tities of gas and of petroleum gases 
in liquid form. The legal aspects of 
underground storage are also being 
studied in addition to the legal con- 
ventions dealing with the problems of 
international transport of gas. 

In the course of the year a seminar 
on methods of forecasting gas de- 
mand was held in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and other seminars are 
planned for the future. Continuous 
improvements have been made in the 
coverage and comparability of the 
Annual Bulletin of Gas Statistics for 
Europe. Other subjects are under study 
by the working party. 

The Committee on Electric Power 
continued to serve as a means of fa- 
cilitating governmental action to pro- 
mote an optimum development of 
Europe’s electric power supply in- 
dustry. To this end it considered an 
annual report on the electric power 
situation and its future prospects; 
pursued an inquiry on means of 
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Vladimir Velebit, of Yugoslavia, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe 


rationalizing electric power consump- 
tion and issued a general report on 
the subject; and decided to undertake 
a study of economic methods and 
criteria used in solving problems of 
investment for plants and transmission 
lines. An ad hoc group of experts will 
make a detailed analysis of peak load 
problems. A study of certain questions 
involved in the design and operation 
of thermal power stations will be 
carried out by a specially constituted 
group of experts. 

The working party on rural electri- 
fication considered a series of reports 
concerned with aspects of production, 
utilization, administration and finance. 
In September 1960 a party of experts 
from this group completed a series of 
study tours in France, Ireland and the 
United Kingdom. 

The group of experts for study of 
legal questions continued its compara- 
tive analysis of legal relations between 
local authorities and private persons, 
on the one hand, and companies en- 
gaged in electric power production, 
transmission and supply, on the other. 
It also decided to undertake the draft- 
ing of a model clause for the revision 
of electric power supply contracts. 

The group of experts for study of 
hydroelectric resources examined the 
state of the various sheets comprising 
a first international map of Europe’s 
gross surface hydro potential. It ex- 
amined an analysis of standardized 
regional. characteristics of Europe’s 
hydro resources, and it considered a 
report presenting the results of a de- 
termination of gross surface potential 
for Greece. The group reviewed the 
first two issues of a semi-annual bul- 
letin on conditions of hydraulicity in 
Europe. It also decided to study how 
best to investigate the maximum sup- 


ply possibilities of Europe’s hydro 
storage potential. 

The Committee undertook ex- 
changes of information in various 
fields of common interest. It approved 
a report on the comparison of cost 
components involved in the large- 
scale excavation or shifting of earth 
and rock, and issued a document on 
the main characteristics of power 
supply networks that could be used 
for international interconnection. 

Experts participating in the Com- 
mittee’s session held in October 1960 
took part in a study tour in Romania. 


The Housing Committee decided to 
organize occasional seminars on spe- 
cific subjects of interest to the less 
developed countries, with the parti- 
cipation of experts provided by the 
industrialized countries. The first of 
such seminars will be held this year 
in Yugoslavia and will be devoted to 
problems that arise in the preparation 
of housing surveys and programs. 

An inquiry into house-building costs 
was started to throw light on the 
reasons for different costs and the 
factors affecting them, and a study 
was initiated on the technical, eco- 
nomic and social aspects of housing 
maintenance, stressing the factors af- 
fecting the lifetime of a house. 

The groundwork was prepared for 
a new examination of the quantitative 
and qualitative aspects of the Euro- 
pean housing situation. The method- 
ological problems involved were the 
chief items of discussion at the work- 
ing party on housing and building 
statistics which met late in 1960. 

A secretariat publication entitled 
European Housing Trends and Policies 
in 1959 is based on a full debate on 
housing progress in Europe at the 
Committee’s session in June 1960. 

In the field of town and country 
planning, preparations were started 
for holding the first intergovernmental 
symposium on urban renewal. 


Steel and Timber 


The Steel Committee devoted a 
substantial part of its session in Jan- 
uary 1960 to the report on the Euro- 
pean steel industry. This was regarded 
as a substantial contribution to plan- 
ning for long-term developments in the 
steel industry. As revised, the report 
was issued as Long-Term Trends and 
Problems of the European Steel In- 
dustry. 

Three groups of experts met during 
the year to consider the relative con- 
tribution of various steel-making proc- 
esses to total steel production; pro- 
ductivity in the steel industry; and 
automation in the rolling and finishing 
of steel. A report, The European Steel 
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Market in 1959, was issued by the 
secretariat after a full debate in the 
Committee on the steel market. 

The Timber Committee annually re- 
views the European market in sawn 
softwood, hardwoods—including im- 
ports of tropical hardwoods—and 
small-sized roundwood—pitprops and 
pulpwood—and appraises the prospects 
for the next year. 

The activities of the Joint FAO/ECE 
Committee on Forest Working Tech- 
niques and Training of Forest Work- 
ers (in collaboration with mo) in- 
cluded study tours and training 
courses; the drawing up of protocols 
for the testing of forest machinery; the 
development of safe practices in forest 
work; and work on a multilingual 
glossary of forest work science. Ad- 
vice was given to the Asia-Pacific 
Forestry Commission on the organiza- 
tion of a working party on forest 
working techniques and training of 
forest workers in the light of experi- 
ence gained in Europe. 

The working party on the stand- 
ardization of general conditions of 
sale for timber initiated the drafting 
of general conditions of sale for the 
import and export of hardwood logs 
and sawn hardwood from the tem- 
perate zone, and considered steps to 
extend this to hardwoods from the 
tropical zone. 

Also prepared were a study on uti- 
lization of wood for railway sleepers; 
an interim report on the use in the 
United Kingdom of wood products 
for packaging; and a study on trends 
in the use of timber underground in 
mines. Preliminary work was under- 
taken on a reappraisal of European 
timber trends for the period 1960/ 
1975, a major study to commence in 
1961 as a joint ECE/FAO project. 


Agriculture 


The Committee on Agricultural 
Problems considered the market situ- 
ation and the outlook for trade in 
the most important agricultural prod- 
ucts and asked the ECE secretariat to 
complete its work on demand and 
supply trends in Europe. Its report, 
European Agriculture in 1965, was 
circulated in August 1960. 

The Committee’s working party on 
mechanization of agriculture in Sep- 
tember 1960 approved the publication 
of the following reports: Modern 
Methods of Cultivation and Harvest- 
ing of the Main Vegetables in Field 
Production; Modern Methods of Cul- 
tivation and Harvesting of the Main 
Vegetables under Glass; Tractor 
Needs for Small-Scale Farming; 
Tractor Needs for Large-Scale Farm- 
ing; Mechanical Equipment for Field 
Drainage and Ditching and Soil Prep- 
aration and Fruit Growing. 
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The working party on standardiza- 
tion of perishable foodstuffs in Janu- 
ary 1960 undertook a comprehensive 
review of its activities over the past 
ten years. It noted the efforts of vari- 
ous intergovernmental organizations 
in Europe in the field of standardiza- 
tion and the intention of all countries 
concerned to continue, within the 
framework of ECE, to seek an agree- 
ment on as broad a geographical basis 
as possible. 

The working party on standardiza- 
tion of conditions of sale for cereals 
in August 1960 drew up a non-re- 
ciprocal and a reciprocal contract for 
the sale of cereals carried by rail. 

An informal consultation of experts 
on problems of methodology of agri- 
cultural production projections took 
place in October 1960. Experts from 
several countries and organizations re- 
viewed the possibilities and limita- 
tions of using production functions 
for medium-term projections of agri- 
cultural production. 

A study group on problems of 
methodology and definitions in agri- 
cultural statistics in European coun- 
tries, convened in May 1960 in co- 
operation with FAO, decided to make 
an inquiry into meat and milk pro- 
duction statistics. 


Inland Transport 


The Inland Transport Committee 
and its subsidiary bodies continued 
work in 1960 on regulations between 
member countries. Progress was 
achieved in the simplification of 
frontier formalities for the duty-free 
admission of motor vehicles. 

Several new road signs have been 
adopted for uniform use throughout 
Europe, and many traffic rules have 
been unified and made more precise. 
In addition, work was begun on classi- 
fying decisions reached by European 
countries during the last ten years and 
bringing them up to date. 

A draft agreement on regulations 
on working hours in _ international 
road transport was prepared in close 
cooperation with ILo. 

A draft agreement on equipment 
used for the transport of perishable 
foodstuffs and on conditions govern- 
ing the international transport of such 
foodstuffs was prepared in order to 
improve conditions of transport and 
to do away with differences in na- 
tional regulations. A similar agree- 
ment is being discussed for the trans- 
port of dangerous goods by inland 
waterway. 

Some progress was made with the 
unification of national railway tariff 
structures and conditions, the adoption 
of new international uniform railway 
tariffs and the establishment of a uni- 
form goods nomenclature. 


Progress has been made in promot- 
ing and facilitating international com- 
bined transport, that is, transport of 
goods by various means of transport 
without transshipment, such as by 
rail/road vehicles. 

A convention was signed in 1960 
to unify rules concerning collisions in 
inland navigation. Another convention 
will deal with the registration of in- 
land navigation vessels. Consideration 
is being given to the preparation of a 
further convention concerning the 
nationality of inland navigation ves- 
sels and their right to a flag. 

Details for the presentation of the 
results of the 1960 traffic census on 
the main European traffic roads were 
worked out. 

Methods were discussed for de- 
termining the limit of traffic density 
above which electrification of a rail- 
way line is more profitable than 
“dieselization.” Comments were re- 
ceived on a working party’s report on 
apportionment of road track costs 
among the various road users (heavy 
vehicles, private vehicles, etc.) and on 
a report of the secretariat on the 
coordination of transport. 

The secretariat, in close collabora- 
tion with the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, the World Health Or- 
ganization and FAO, is preparing a 
conference on water pollution con- 
trol problems in Europe, to be held 
in Geneva in late February 1961. 


Statistics 

The eighth annual plenary session 
of the Conference of European Stat- 
isticians was held in September 1960. 
The conference’s activities during 
1959/1960 covered the following ma- 
jor fields on which meetings of work- 
ing groups or groups of rapporteurs 
were held: statistics of private con- 
sumption expenditure (preparation of 
a European statistical program) ; basic 
industrial statistics (consideration of 
the draft 1963 world program of 
basic industrial statistics worked out 
by the Statistical Commission); sta- 
tistics of financial assets and liabili- 
ties (preparation of a set of recom- 
mendations for the development of 
these statistics in Europe); and sys- 
tems of national accounts (study of 
the comparability of the systems used 
in countries with different economic 
and political structures). 

The Research and Planning Division 
published three issues of the Economic 
Bulletin for Europe and, in March 
1960, its thirteenth annual review, 
Economic Survey of Europe in 1959. 
In addition, the Survey contained spe- 
cial studies on the economic signifi- 
cance of the public sector in some 
western European economies and on 
development problems in southern 
Europe and Ireland. 
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Security Council 
Debate Ends 

With No 
Resolution Adopted 


T the urgent request of Cuba, the 

Security Council met on January 
4 to consider Cuban charges of im- 
minent “military aggression” by the 
United States against Cuba. The 
charges were contained in a letter 
dated December 31, 1960, addressed 
to the President of the Council by 
Dr. Ratl Roa, Cuban Minister for 
External Relations. 

The Council debated the complaint 
through three meetings, in the course 
of which the representative of the 
United States rejected the charges, 
describing them as “false and hysteri- 
cal” and the complaint as “totally 
fraudulent.” 

No resolution was adopted by the 
Council. A draft proposal jointly sub- 
mitted by Chile and Ecuador, recom- 
mending that the two countries “make 
every effort to resolve their differences 
by the peaceful means provided for 
in the United Nations Charter” and 
requesting member states to refrain 
from any action that might aggravate 
the situation, was not pressed to a vote. 

At the conclusion of the Council’s 
debate on January 5, the President, 
Omar Loutfi, of the United Arab Re- 
public, made a brief statement express- 
ing confidence that the debate would 
contribute to a reduction of the state 
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Cuba Charges U.S. 


With ‘Imminent 


Military Aggression 


Dr. Rail Roa, Minister for 
External Relations of Cuba 


of tension existing between Cuba and 
the United States, whose conduct 
must be regulated by the Charter of 
the United Nations, and that, there- 
fore, nothing would be done that 
would aggravate that tension. 

In his 1,200-word letter of Decem- 
ber 31 to the President of the Council, 
Dr. Roa alleged that the Government 
of the United States was about to 
perpetrate “within a few hours” direct 
military aggression against Cuba. Cuba 
therefore requested an immediate 
meeting of the Council to consider the 
matter. 

“The Cuban Government,” the 
complaint said in part, “has in its 
possession evidence of the sinister plan 
conceived by the Central Intelligence 
Agency, in close collaboration with 
the Pentagon and the United States 
monopolies adversely affected by the 
public welfare legislation promulgated 
by the Cuban revolution, and with the 
open cooperation of Cuban war 
criminals who have sought refuge in 
the United States—including mercen- 
aries, adventurers, spies, saboteurs and 
terrorists of every kind—and of vari- 
ous puppet governments of the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” 

The complaint further alleged that 
“the intervention which is about to 
take place” was the culmination of a 
policy of “vexation, pressure, coercion, 
subversion and aggression on all 
fronts,”. pursued by the United States 
Government against the Government 
and people of Cuba, in consequence 
of the overthrow, by a movement of 
popular liberation launched by Fidel 
Castro, of the corrupt tyranny of 
Batista. 

It was also alleged that, “prepara- 
tory to its armed aggression,” the 
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United States had engaged in psy- 
chological warfare in the form of 
deception and confusion through the 
dissemination of rumors, false news 
and threats, in order to spread fear, 
and was currently engaged in a maneu- 
ver with a view to diplomatic isola- 
tion of Cuba within Latin America. 

Cabled despatches from Monte- 
video, the complaint continued, al- 
leged that the Uruguayan ambassador 
to the United States had “made the 
absurd statement that the Soviet 
Union is constructing in Cuba 17 
rocket launching sites.” The despatches 
also said that “there exists a docu- 
ment of the Department of State, 
circulated to all the foreign ministries 
on the American continent, in which 
it is stated, with unprecedented im- 
pudence, that President Eisenhower’s 
Government is prepared to order a 
military intervention in Cuba in order 
to prevent the installation in the is- 
land of 17 sites for the launching of 
Soviet rockets; the document states 
that, for the time being, the con- 
struction of the launching pads has 
been suspended, but intervention will 
be ordered whenever such construction 
is resumed.” 

Finally the letter requested that the 
Security Council “examine the situ- 
ation thoroughly” and then adopt such 
measures as deemed necessary to “pre- 
vent armed United States units from 
violating the sovereign, territorial in- 
tegrity” of a member state of the 
United Nations. 

When the Security Council met on 
January 4 it also had before it a fur- 
ther letter from Dr. Roa, dated the 
same day, addressed to the President 
of the Council. This referred to “new 
alarming developments” inasmuch as 
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United States Rejects 


Complaint; Calls 


It ‘Fraudulent’ 


the United States Government had 
broken off diplomatic relations with 
Cuba. This action followed a request 
from Cuba to the United States to 
reduce the staff of its embassy at 
Havana to 11, to equal the number 
of Cuban officials at the Cuban em- 
bassy in Washington. 

At the opening meeting, speaking 
on the question of the adoption of the 
agenda, James J. Wadsworth, of the 
United States, said that the Council 
knew that the United States had a tra- 
dition of many years’ standing of not 
opposing free and full debate on 
charges levelled against it in the 
United Nations, no matter how base- 
less those charges might be or how 
discredited in world opinion. The 
United States, therefore, would not 
oppose the inscription of the Cuban 
complaint, even though it was totally 
fraudulent. 

Mr. Wadsworth said that the Cuban 
leaders had been crying wolf over an 
alleged imminent invasion of their 
country and were thereby making 
themselves ridiculous in the eyes of 
the world. Last July the Foreign 
Minister of Cuba, before the Coun- 
cil, had accused the United States, 
without proof, of aggressive intentions 
against his country. The charges were 
not sustained by the Council. In 
August he made similar accusations, 
again without proof, at a meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers of the Organiza- 
tion of American States in San José, 
and again he received no support. 
Then, in September, the Prime ‘Min- 
ister of Cuba made a_ four-hour 
speech about it in the Assembly. Later, 
in October, Dr. Roa came to the Gen- 
eral Assembly with charges about “a 
large-scale invasion which the United 
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James J. Wadsworth, 
of the United States 


States Government is 
launch at any moment.” 

In view of that record of wild 
charges, observed Mr. Wadsworth, 
the United States was no longer very 
much surprised to read Dr. Roa’s 
letter of December 31 charging mili- 
tary aggression within a few hours. 

“It is the same midnight brew 
dipped from the same cauldron of 
hysteria,” commented Mr. Wadsworth. 
“We reject categorically the ridiculous 
charges of the Cuban Government.” 

As to the statement in the Cuban 
complaint that “there exists a docu- 
ment of the Department of State cir- 
culated to all foreign ministries on the 
American continent in which it is 
stated . . . that President Eisenhower’s 
Government is prepared to order a 
military intervention in Cuba,” the 
United States Government knew of 
no such document. There should be 
no doubt in anyone’s mind that the 
real attacker was the Cuban Govern- 
ment. The weapons were character as- 
sassination and false alarms, and the 
target was not only the United States 
but all those governments of the 
Western Hemisphere whose policies 
the leadership in Havana did not hap- 
pen to like. “And the launching point 
for the propaganda invasion is right 
here in the United Nations,” he added. 

The agenda having been adopted, 
the Cuban Foreign Minister was in- 
vited to participate in the debate and 
to address the Council. 

Dr. Roa referred in similar terms 
as those used in his letter of com- 
plaint to the policy of harassment and 
“imminent military attack” being car- 
ried out against Cuba by the United 
States Government and said that the 
true objective was to crush the revolu- 


prepared to 


tion that had emancipated the Cuban 
people from the political domination 
and economic exploitation of the 
United States and to return Cuba to 
the humiliating condition of a colonial 
dependency of United States imperial- 
ism. It was enough for the moment, 
he said, to mention “the clumsy ma- 
chinations that have already achieved 
break-neck speed since the breaking 
off of diplomatic relations.” What it 
was important to make very clear 
was that the urgent question raised by 
Cuba, because of its nature and scope, 
extended beyond the regional and now 
affected the international community. 

Dr. Roa emphasized that Cuba 
would accept no jurisdiction on the 
question other than that of the Council 
itself; Cuba opposed any effort to 
transfer the examination of its claim 
to the Council of the Organization of 
American States. 

The blindest and most powerful 
enemy of the Cuban revolution, he 
said, was “the imperialist Govern- 
ment and reactionary group headed 
by President Eisenhower.” They had 
fought against the revolution ever 
since Fidel Castro began in Sierra 
Maestra to carry out the liberation. 
The pretexts used for this anti-Castro 
policy were the transformation of 
Cuba into a spearhead of international 
communism; the setting up of a com- 
munist government in Cuba; the grant- 
ing of Cuban bases for the launching 
of Soviet rockets. And the purpose 
was obvious: to undermine and dis- 
figure the character of the Cuban 
revolution in order to set the sub- 
jective and objective groundwork for 
direct military aggression. 

Officials of the United States em- 
bassy, he alleged, had been caught 
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red-handed in acts of espionage, and 
the Central Intelligence Agency was 
paying for “a systematic campaign of 
calumny from different broadcasting 
stations.” This, he said, was part of 
the psychological warfare unleashed 
in order to prepare conditions for a 
wide-scale assault. 

Dr. Roa referred to the arrest in 
Cuba of officials of the United States 
embassy who, he alleged, had been 
guilty of espionage activities, and of 
the arrest of “mercenaries who were 
American citizens.” He spoke of mes- 
sages dropped by four-motored planes 
from the United States to counter- 
revolutionaries operating in the moun- 
tains of Escambray and contended that 
“complete equipment for modern 
weapons,” communications equipment 
codes and detailed maps on nylon had 
all come from the United States. Dr. 
Roa also cited other events, such as 
the arrival of United States marines 
at Guantanamo for a week-end rest 
and alleged that the naval personnel 
were “part of an amphibious assault 
squadron.” Similarly, he criticized 
President Eisenhower for saying that 
the United States would take any steps 
necessary to defend the United States 
naval base at Guantanamo, and he 
criticized the United States Depart- 
ment of the Treasury for announced 
measures to control exports to Cuba. 


“Flank Attacks” Alleged 


Dr. Roa declared that “after the 
failure to isolate Cuba in the diplo- 
matic field,” Washington had carried 
out all types of movements in foreign 
ministries and flank attacks in the 
organs of the inter-American system 
and had tried to hamper the rights 
of Cuba as a member state in the In- 
ter-American Economic and Social 
Council. He alleged that President 
Eisenhower had applied personal 
diplomacy during his tour of Latin 
America to the detriment of Cuba. 
Further, he said that Guatemala, Para- 
guay, Nicaragua, the Dominican Re- 
public and Peru had all “submissively 
obeyed the brusque orders coming 
from the city on the Potomac.” 

“The gigantic conspiratorial ma- 
chine is still functioning,” he declared, 
and there was a modus operandi 
agreed on months ago “that is to 
culminate before the change of ad- 
ministration on January 20.” 

Dr. Roa denied that Cuba was a 
satellite of international communism, 
but stressed it had ceased forever to 
be a satellite of American imperialism. 
It was for that reason that the Cuban 
Government was accused of being 
communist. Attempts had been made 
to break Cuba’s back by hunger. Now 
an attempt was being made to stop 
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Cuba’s revolutionary impulse by force. 

“We do not want to provoke the 
suicide of humanity, but if an atomic 
conflagration were to be unleashed 
because of the military intervention in 
Cuba, the responsibility would fall 
squarely on the imperialistic and reac- 
tionary government of General Eisen- 
hower,” he declared. 

He asked the Security Council to 


declare the United States an -aggres-° 


sor. 

Mr. Wadsworth, speaking for the 
United States. declared that, begin- 
ning in the spring and summer of 
1959, a series of invasion attempts 
were made on Panama, Nicaragua, 
the Dominican Republic and Haiti, 
and in every case it had been estab- 
lished that the attempts had the sup- 
port of Cuban officials. Plunging their 
country into this subversive and mili- 
tary activity was far beyond the re- 
sources of Cuba alone; the leaders of 
Cuba had put that unhappy country 
more and more into the hands of in- 
ternational communism. 

The Soviet Union, he said, must 
find it very convenient that the Se- 
curity Council should be hearing this 
spurious Cuban charge of an im- 
aginary United States aggression at a 
time when world opinion might other- 
wise be noticing certain events in 
Laos or in the Congo. 

After listening to Dr. Roa’s speech, 
Mr. Wadsworth continued, he had no 
reason to change what he had said in 
his brief statement earlier. The charges 
in the speech, just as in the letter, 
were completely without foundation. 
He seriously doubted whether even 
Dr. Roa himself believed them, and 
to try to refute them all in detail 
would be like making a point-by-point 
rebuttal of Alice in Wonderland. 

The United States Government, he 
said, had not circulated any document 
or note of any kind relating to the 
supposed construction of Soviet mis- 
sile bases in Cuba or stating any in- 
tention of launching a military inter- 
vention against Cuba, and perhaps 
it was significant that the Security 
Council had not been shown any such 
document. 

Of course, said Mr. Wadsworth, it 
was a fact that thousands of intel- 
lectual Cubans had fled from Cuba. 
They had all supported the Castro 
revolution until they were sickened 
by the suppression of freedom in the 
country, and those who had not been 
able to flee to some free country of 
asylum were now in prison. It was 
natural and readily understandable 
that some Cubans in America should 
want to engage in activities against 
the Government that had done them 
so much harm, but the United States 
Government had in no way been 
associated with such activities. Natu- 


rally the United States Government 
consulted with other American re- 
publics on matters of common con- 
cern, including its relations with Cuba, 
but for Dr. Roa to say that the Unit- 
ed States had put tremendous pressure 
on other American republics to cause 
them to break relations with Cuba 
was not only entirely false but showed 
how far Dr. Roa had slipped into the 
totalitarian state of mind in which 
there were only two possible relation- 
ships between governments: either 
command and obedience or open hos- 
tility. Anyone who knew the extent to 
which Cuban diplomatic missions 
throughout the hemisphere had been 
used for subversion and hostile propa- 
ganda could understand why some 
governments should find it mecessary 
to break relations with Cuba. 

If the rulers of Cuba by themselves 
set out to carry out a policy of revolu- 
tion throughout the hemisphere, it 
would be dangerous enough, Mr. 
Wadsworth emphasized, but it was 
made far more dangerous by the fact 
that it was openly espoused and 
abetted by the international commu- 
nist movement and by the leaders of 
the Soviet Union. 

As he had said earlier, Mr. Wads- 
worth concluded, the charges brought 
against the United States were 
“empty, groundless, false, fraudulent, 
and I suppose that in the lexicon of 
diplomacy one might find perhaps 40 
or 50 other words to indicate that 
they are without basis in fact.” The 
United States, he added, believed there 
should be no resolution before the 
Council taking any cognizance of the 
charges. 

A draft resolution was submitted 
to the Council jointly by Chile and 
Ecuador. This would have recom- 
mended that the Governments of Cuba 
and the United States make every ef- 
fort to resolve their differences by 
peaceful means provided for in the 
Charter and would have urged member 
states to refrain from any action which 
might aggravate the tension between 
the two countries. 

Benites Vinueza, of Ecuador, spoke 
on this draft proposal. The corner- 
stone of the judicial system of the 
American regional community, he 
said, was the principle of non-inter- 
vention of one state in matters within 
the domestic jurisdiction of another 
state. If more powerful states, what- 
ever their ideologies, tried to use an 
underdeveloped country as a plat- 
form for propaganda in ideological 
struggles or as an instrument of pene- 
tration of ideas that would endanger 
the security of other states, that would 
be veiled intervention, as also would 
be the case if one state tried sub- 
versively to extend a political experi- 
ment from one people to another. 
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His delegation firmly believed that 
the differences which today stood be- 
tween two nations and two govern- 
ments that were members of the 
American regional system must be 
settled by those means which were 
at the very basis of their existence. 

Mr. Vinueza suggested that Cuba’s 
allegations were based on fears arising 
from a difference of views and meth- 
ods. Ecuador had suffered no pressure 
whatsoever, nor had any document 
been circulated implying any pressure 
on or threat to the Government of 
Cuba. Also, he said, since there were 
no specific and serious events to 
serve as a basis of the fear of an im- 
mediate threat to peace, Ecuador be- 
lieved that its role must be one of 
friendly arbitration. The Security 
Council was completely competent to 
deal with the matter and to attempt 
to reach a solution in accordance with 
the provisions of the Charter. It was 
his delegation’s hope that very soon 
the tense situation would give way 
to mature understanding of the grave 
continental and world responsibilities 
which exist and would lead the parties 
to a peaceful solution, based on the 
principles of the Charter and the 
hemispheric system. 

Valerian Zorin, of the USSR, spoke 
in support of Cuba. He referred to the 
“latest aggressive actions of the Unit- 
ed States against a small independent 
country, the Republic of Cuba,” and 
declared that the Council had heard 
“a substantial statement” from Dr. 
Roa which showed that the United 
States was implementing, one after 
another, aggressive actions against 
Cuba which had led to the disruption 
of diplomatic relations and had placed 
the people of Cuba before the threat 
of armed aggression. 

Despite the serious situation which 
was being considered, said Mr. Zorin, 
the Council had not heard from the 
United States a clear and unequivocal 
statement to the effect that “the sub- 
versive work conducted on the ter- 
ritory of the United States against 
Cuba would be stopped, that acts of 
provocation or of preparation of a 
straightforward aggression would not 
take place from now on.” This alone, 
he said, justified some serious thoughts. 
The severance of diplomatic relations 
showed a determination to prepare an 
open act of aggression. The Govern- 
ment of Cuba a few months ago had 
drawn the attention of world opinion 
and of the United Nations to acts 
which showed that the Government of 
the United States had been preparing, 
at an ever-increasing pace, open ag- 
gression against a small but proud and 
free country which refused to bend be- 
fore Washington dictates. Even at 
that time the Soviet Union refused to 
believe the assertions of the present 
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United States Government that it 
harbored no aggressive intentions to- 
ward Cuba, and unfortunately events 
had proved them right, and all the 
solemn statements of the Govern- 
ment of the United States revealed 
themselves to be cynical. Acts of in- 
timidation, of provocation, of pres- 
sure on other governments and on the 
Government of Cuba had taken place. 
He accused the United States of try- 
ing to stifle the Cuban regime eco- 
nomically and of attempting to isolate 
Cuba politically. In the military field, 
he declared, steps were being taken 
to carry out open aggression against 
the country. As evidence of the latter, 
Mr. Zorin referred to the landing of 
1,500 marines on Cuba as “a rehearsal 
for aggression,” yet described as a 
week-end ashore for the troops. He 
also referred to “various tests” con- 
ducted in the American military base 
at Guantanamo—maneuvers_ under- 
taken there under conditions very 
similar to those of actual warfare— 
and to the maneuvers of patrolling 
United States naval vessels in the 
waters off Cuba. 

Mr. Zorin alleged that on Decem- 
ber 9 the timing of the aggression had 
been established and the so-called 
dangerous period had begun. That was 
why on that date the United States 
State Department warned American 
citizens not to go to Cuba for the New 
Year’s vacation. 

“Facts show convincingly,” added 
Mr. Zorin, “that we do have before 
us a threat of aggression by one of 
the great powers, the United States, 
against a small country, Cuba. The 
purpose of this aggression, which is in 
the process of preparation, is to over- 
throw the revolutionary Government 
of Cuba, to overthrow the democra- 
tic regime in that country. The pur- 
pose is to restore the domination of 
the North American monopolies over 
Cuba. The purpose is to liquidate this 
example of the successful struggle of 
a small country for its freedom and 
independence and for the develop- 
ment of its national economy—and 
that is, indeed, the example which 
heroic Cuba is showing to the other 
Latin American countries.” 

If the Security Council failed to de- 
fend Cuba and to take measures that 
would make it impossible for the 
United States to commit aggression 
against Cuba—if, in fact, aggression 
took place—“Cuba will, of course, 
not remain alone; it will receive active 
support from those countries which 
love freedom and justice and cannot 
condone the substitution of principles 
of international banditry for principles 
of international law.” 

George A. Padmore, of Liberia, 
said that while his delegation could 
understand the anxieties and fears of 


the Cuban Government, it was beyond 
their conception that Cuba and the 
United States could not allay the anger 
and fear and suspicion of each other 
“without this international clamor and 
fanfare.” His delegation had noted 
the concern of the Cuban Govern- 
ment and people regarding an im- 
minent invasion by the United States 
and heartily welcomed the categorical 
denial of the United States of such a 
plot. In their opinion there was not 
much else to be done by the Security 
Council in the circumstances. 

Armand Bérard, of France, said 
that the charge made by Cuba, 
couched in such language as it was 
and coming at such a time, should be 
based on well-established facts. Four 
days had elapsed since the allegation 
of military aggression to be carried 
out “within a few hours,” and the dra- 
matic events foretold had not oc- 
curred. The Cuban letter of complaint 
condemned in general and violent 
terms a violation of the fundamental 
principles of the Charter and of the 
most elementary principles of interna- 
tional law, and it accused the United 
States of a typical act of international 
piracy, of unprecedented cynicism 
and of a sinister plan conceived by the 
Central Intelligence Agency and the 
monopolists and the Pentagon. These 
were very big words, but their very 
exaggeration produced doubt of the 
veracity of the accusations, which 
some might find to be insulting, but 
which seemed to his delegation to be 
extremely gratuitous. The document 
alleged to be in the hands of the 
Cuban Government did not seem to 
exist in reality. 


No Complicity 


He did not think that Dr. Roa had 
adduced any complicity by the United 
States or any connivance in the action 
of some of the hundreds of thousands 
who had escaped from the regime of 
Dr. Castro and who, he would have no 
difficulty in imagining, were working 
against him. “Was there not rather 
in the request and in the speech of 
the Minister of External Affairs of 
Cuba mainly a propaganda reason, 
like those to which his Government 
has accustomed us for several months 
now, either in this chamber or in the 
General Assembly?” he asked. 

His delegation, added Mr. Bérard, 
would not vote for a resolution that 
would establish some parity between 
the attitudes of the United States and 
Cuba and would hesitate to adopt a 
text that would express recognition 
of the complaint of the Government 
of Cuba. 

Whatever the merits and demerits 
of the allegations and their rebuttals, 
said H. O. Wijegoonawardena, of Cey- 
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lon, one fact emerged clearly: that a 
poisoned atmosphere of suspicion pre- 
vailed between the two countries. He 
felt that the Security Council could 
lend its assistance to the restoration of 
harmonious relations between Cuba 
and the United States by an expression 
of its collective opinion, thus helping 
to contribute to the preservation of 
peace and security in the Western 
Hemisphere and in the world at large. 


“Realities, Not Nightmares” 


Commenting that the Cuban letter 
of complaint alleged that military ag- 
gression by the United States would 
take place “within a few hours,” 
Harold Beeley, of the United King- 
dom, commented: “I submit the Se- 
curity Council is here to deal with 
realities, not with nightmares.” 

The conclusion seemed unavoidable, 
he said, that the Government of 
Cuba had not come before the Coun- 
cil to submit its accusations to im- 
partial examination or to seek the help 
of the Council in measures of concilia- 
tion. It had come ostensibly to seek 
endorsement by the Council of a 
charge of aggression or of the in- 
tention to commit aggression. But the 
Cuban Government must be well 
aware that the Council did not make 
grave decisions on so flimsy a basis. 
He could only conclude, from the 
facts, from the persistence with which 
the Government of Cuba was seeking 
to engage the attention of the United 
Nations, and from the nature of state- 
ments made by its representative be- 
fore the Council and in the Assembly, 
that the object of all this activity was 
to make propaganda and to inflame 
feeling against the United States. In 
these circumstances the United King- 
dom believed that the Security Council 
should not adopt any resolution. 

Daniel Schweitzer, the representa- 
tive of Chile, recalled to the Council 
the existence of a Pan-American se- 
curity system which set forth the prin- 
ciple that any aggression against the 
sovereignty or political independence 
of an American state would be con- 
sidered as an act of aggression against 
all other American states. 

Chile, he said, preferred to believe 
that the fears expressed in the Cuban 
complaint were unjustified because all 
were attributed to a confidential docu- 
ment supposed to have been circulated 
to the foreign ministries of Latin 
America, and the alleged existence of 
that document was used to justify the 
complaints. So far as Chile was con- 
cerned, he had received express instruc- 
tions from his Government to state cat- 
egorically that the Foreign Ministry of 
Chile had not received any of these 
so-called confidential notes or any 
other note of that nature designed to 
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achieve the diplomatic isolation of 
Cuba. 

Mr. Schweitzer referred to the joint 
draft resolution proposed by Chile 
and Ecuador and said that they had 
been told that an essential defect of 
the draft was that it placed the two 
parties to the conflict on an equal 
footing—the party making the un- 


founded accusations and the party.ener- . 


getically rejecting them. However, he 
pointed out, the Security Council was 
not a court of law and could not 
pronounce itself on the accusations 
and refutations without having carried 
out an investigation, which it obviously 
could not do at the moment. The 
United States had tried to facilitate 
such an investigation; Cuba had not. 

Chile was sorry to have been in- 
formed that a number of delegations 
could not support the draft resolution. 
That being the case, and without press- 
ing for a vote, he expressed the hope 
that the situation would soon return 
to calm and tranquillity, reestablish- 
ing the peaceful and friendly relations 
between the United States and Cuba. 

Speaking for Turkey, Turgut Mene- 
mencioglu declared that as a result of 
his delegation’s careful scrutiny of the 
document of complaint, and leaving 
aside its opinion concerning the ter- 
minology used in both the document 
and the statement, it had not found 
any of the reasons invoked before the 
Council as capable of being construed 
as evidence in support of the charge 
of imminent aggression. On the other 
hand, his delegation had noted the re- 
iteration by the representative of the 
United States of that Government’s 
denial of any intention of aggressive 
action. Therefore he could not see 
how the Security Council could take 
any action that would go beyond 
the careful examination that had been 
given the claims and answers. 


Confidential Note 


Tingfu F. Tsiang, of China, pointed 
out that the main evidence supporting 
the charge of intended aggression 
against Cuba was a so-called confi- 
dential note circulated by the United 
States among the governments of Latin 
America. 

Cuba had charged that aggression 
would take place in a few hours, but 
one hundred hours had passed with 
no evidence of military action. Events, 
therefore, had proved the charge to 
be groundless. Secondly, Cuba had not 
shown the note or a facsimile of it 
to the Security Council. Thirdly, the 
representative of the United States 
had categorically denied the charge 
and that any such document existed. 
Fourthly, two colleagues from Latin 
America had denied receiving the note 
or any United States pressure. 


The conclusion was inescapable: 
there was no note, and the charge of 
aggression against the United States 
was groundless. He thought that the 
Security Council should make a formal 
finding that the Cuban charge was 
groundless, for repeated charges of 
this kind had formed part of a persist- 
ent propaganda campaign of hate; and 
if the Council could find it possible 
to tell the world unmistakably that 
these repeated charges by Cuba against 
the United States were groundless, 
much of the Cuban campaign would 
fail to have any effect. In these cir- 
cumstances the Cuban authorities 
might find it possible to stop the 
campaign, which was against the spirit 
of the Charter and the principles of 
the Organization of American States. 


Dr. Tsiang added that what the 
present Government of Cuba had done 
was to open an additional front for 
the cold war between international 
communism and the free world. “So 
far as I can see,” he remarked, “this 
campaign serves no Cuban interest, 
and it serves no Latin American inter- 
est. If it serves any interest at all, it 
serves only the interests of internation- 
al communism.” 


Speaking as the representative of the 
United Arab Republic, the President 
of the Council, Mr. Loutfi, spoke in 
support of the joint draft resolution 
proposed by Ecuador and Chile. It 
appeared, he said, that certain facts 
and the state of tension existing be- 
tween the United States and Cuba ex- 
plained the fears that were pointed out 
by Dr. Roa. He thought that the state 
of affairs, or the state of mind, ema- 
nated from a psychological question. 
Cuba was a small state that had as 
its neighbor the most powerful state 
in the world. This might enable 
the Council to understand the disquiet 
and fears of Cuba. On the other hand, 
the United States representative had 
assured the Council that his Govern- 
ment had no intention of unleashing 
military intervention against Cuba. 
He believed that the Council should 
find a solution in keeping with the 
Charter to end the state of tension. 
There might be direct contacts be- 
tween the two states, or perhaps friend- 
ly nations would assume the role of 
intermediaries. He felt sorry that some 
delegations were unable to support the 
draft resolution, but hoped the two 
states would find a way to settle their 
dispute peacefully, as neighbors. 

Mr. Vinueza, of Ecuador, referred 
to the fact that the representative of 
Chile had stated he had reason to be- 
lieve that there would not be the 
desired unanimity regarding the pro- 
posed joint draft resolution; there- 
fore the resolution lost its very raison 
d’étre. “That being the case,” he de- 
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clared, “I must say that my delegation 
will not fight an impossible battle 
alone. I am too realistic to believe in 
the usefulness of resolutions that are 
not supported by the parties to which 
they refer. But if my delegation cannot 
continue to uphold its draft resolution, 
if we are forced not to press for a 
vote, then at least we believe it is 
our right to defend that draft resolu- 
tion, to defend the good faith from 
which it emanated, to defend the 
single-mindedness of the principles 
upon which it was built.” 

The facts showed that there was 
a threat to the harmony of the Latin 
American continent, and it would be a 
ludicrous and ostrich-like policy to 
endeavor to avoid bearing responsi- 
bility. That was why Ecuador felt it 
necessary to recall the peaceful means 
for the settlement of international dis- 
putes provided for in the Charter. 

He stressed that the draft resolution 
contained nothing that could be in- 
terpreted as an acceptance, rejection, 
endorsement or denial of the accusa- 
tions and allegations made by Cuba. 
He had already stated that he did not 
believe that there was any possibility 
of aggression, but that did not mean 
that the parties should not be recom- 
mended to settle their dispute by 
peaceful means. That would not pass 
judgment on whether the allegations 
were well founded. But to refuse to 
face the matter, to remain impassive, 
would be to turn one’s back on a 
fire. He did not press for a vote, he 
said, but added: “I wish express note 
to be taken of the fact that we regard 
it as deplorable that in a world filled 
with alarm and fear the Security Coun- 
cil is unable to recommend as a valid 
means of settling a dispute the applica- 
tion of the principles which are at the 
very basis of our Organization.” 


Dr. Roa Replies 


Dr. Roa, having requested the right 
of reply, referred to the fact that Mr. 
Wadsworth had said the Cuban ac- 
cusations reminded him of Alice in 
Wonderland. The statements of the 
United States, he said, reminded him 
of Candide, in which Dr. Pangloss, 
watering his roses, believed that he 
lived in the best of all possible worlds. 

He suggested that the members of 
the Security Council had not faced the 
charges made by Cuba but had fo- 
cused their remarks on the letter ad- 
dressed to the President of the Council 
requesting a meeting. The statements 
of the representatives of the United 
States, France, the United Kingdom 
and China rotated almost exclusively 
around the confidential note men- 
tioned in the letter. Mention of this 
note had been made in the press of 
Uruguay, and statements had been 
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made by political officials of that 
country regarding excerpts. 

Dr. Roa also dealt with the allega- 
tions that Cuba was a centre of tension 
in the Caribbean area and that inva- 
sion-bound expeditions, supported by 
the Cuban Government, had left Cuba 
for Panama, Nicaragua, Haiti and 
Santo Domingo. The expedition to 
Panama, he said, was organized in 
Cuba by a group of Panamanians and 
Cuban adventurers, headed by a Cesar 
Vega, a man who never had anything 
to do with the Cuban revolution or 
with the revolutionary government. 
In the Organization of American 
States it was the Government of Cuba 
that was most concerned about im- 
mediately ending that international ad- 
venture, and Cuba had sent its army 
Officials to assist the Government of 
Panama in putting an end to it. 

Dr. Roa said that the United States 
had always been against the Cuban 
revolution. When the Cuban Govern- 
ment announced its program of agrar- 
ian reform, it had received a note from 
the United States Government insist- 
ing on immediate cash payment for 
indemnities instead of trying to find 
jointly an international formula that 
would lead to gradual satisfaction. 
This, despite the fact that Cuba had 
been left bankrupt after seven years of 
Batista tyranny. 

Referring to “intrigues, conspiracies 
and machinations of the United States 
Government,” Dr. Roa declared: “It 
can, in sum, be affirmed that the Gov- 
ernment of President Eisenhower—be- 
cause we have not resigned ourselves 
to die or to live on our knees or to 
be satellites of the State Department— 
has decided to kill us. But it does not 
want to kill us outright, alone. It is 
seeking accomplices because it has 
to justify its crime in the eyes of 
America and the world, so that the 
blood of the Cuban people will not 
stain them.” 

Regarding the break in United 
States-Cuban diplomatic relations, Dr. 
Roa said that Cuba had a perfect 
right to insist on proportional parity 
regarding the number of members of 
the United States embassy in Cuba. 
He again alleged that the majority of 
the American officials at the embassy 
were engaged in “espionage, sabotage 
and terrorism.” 

Dr. Roa concluded by quoting the 
statement of the Council of Ministers 
of Cuba regarding the break in diplo- 
matic relations. This stated that the 
responsibility lay squarely on the 
shoulders of the United States. Should 
the United States invade Cuba, he 
said, it would not meet Cuba alone 
but would really meet its Waterloo. 

Mr. Zorin, of the USSR, expressed 
his views on the debate. The majority 
of the members of the Council, he 


said, had expressed their concern over 
the situation between the United States 
and Cuba. Some of the members had 
tried to minimize the dangers of the 
situation, but if there were only one 
fact to be taken into consideration, 
the breaking off of diplomatic rela- 
tions would be sufficient to justify a 
feeling of concern in respect of the 
further development of events, and 
this would indeed justify raising a 
question of a threat to the peace. The 
statements by the representative of the 
United States did not in any way 
deny the existence of facts known to 
the whole world, all of which testified 
to the fact that the present Govern- 
ment of the United States was under- 
mining Cuba and that its economic, 
political and military measures were 
a threat to the country’s existence. The 
United States said it had no aggressive 
intentions, but, he asked, was it pos- 
sible to trust these words? 

Regarding the joint draft resolution, 
he said that this suggested a simple 
and correct way of settling the matter, 
but it apparently could not be ac- 
cepted because of objections by the 
United States and its allies. 

Mr. Zorin thought the collective 
view of the Council could be em- 
bodied in two points: the expression 
of a feeling of concern over deteriora- 
tion of relations, which was a threat, 
and a warning against any aggressive 
steps which might be taken by a great 
power against a small country. 


View Not Pressed 


On behalf of the United States, 
James W. Barco criticized the state- 
ments made by Dr. Roa and Mr. 
Zorin. He characterized the Cuban 
allegation regarding a threatened in- 
vasion as an abuse of privilege, an 
imposition on the good will of the 
members of the Council which sub- 
verted the seriousness of purpose of 
the Council and a device which should 
not be allowed. 

Regarding Mr. Zorin’s final remarks, 
Mr. Barco hoped Mr. Zorin would 
not expect others in the Council to 
accept his summation of the debate. 
He agreed with Dr. Tsiang, of China, 
that the Council should adopt a reso- 
lution that the allegations had not been 
substantiated, but he did not press 
this view. 

The President of the Council, noting 
that there were no more speakers and 
that Chile and Ecuador were not ask- 
ing for a vote on their joint draft reso- 
lution, said he was confident that the 
debate would contribute to a reduction 
of tension between the United States 
and Cuba, whose conduct must be 
regulated by the Charter, and that 
nothing would be done that would 
aggravate the existing tension. 
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A Program for Palestine Refugees 


Proposals for Extending Education and Training Submitted 


2 annual report of the Director 
of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
(UNRWA), an item on the agenda of 
the fifteenth regular session of the 
General Assembly, was taken up by 
the Assembly’s Special Political Com- 
mittee on November 14, 1960. Gen- 
eral debate on the question was com- 
pleted in ensuing meetings of the Com- 
mittee, but final action was deferred 
until the second part of the Assembly 
session, as’ no draft resolution had 
been submitted. 

The annual report of the Director 
of uNRWA, John H. Davis, was sum- 
marized in the November issue of the 
UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, but it may 
be recalled that among its main points 
were the following: 

© A proposal for a fivefold increase 
in vocational training opportunities 
for Palestine refugee youth through a 
three-year program at an estimated 
cost of $8,100,000, involving, among 
other things, the construction of five, 
and if possible six, new vocational 
training centres; 

e A warning that UNRWa’s financial 
position is “fundamentally precarious.” 
In this connection, the report pointed 
out that UNRWa so far has been able 
to count on only about $33 million as 
regular yearly income from voluntary 
contributions, while its estimated 
budget for 1961 is $40,600,000, for 
1962, $39,400,000, and for 1963, 
$41,200,000. 

On the operations of UNRWA, the 
Director’s report showed that as of 
June 30, 1960, the Agency was pro- 
viding food rations, medical care and 
/or other services to 1,047,437 Arab 
refugees who have lived since the 
Arab-Israeli conflict of 1948 in the 
Gaza Strip, Jordan, Lebanon and the 
Syrian region of the United Arab 
Republic. It was also providing shelter 


Nearly 180,000 children attend 
schools run or assisted by UNRWA. 
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to the Assembly by UNRWA Drrector 


in camps for about 422,000 of the 
refugees. Nearly 180,000 refugee chil- 
dren attend unRwa schools or other 
schools at the Agency’s expense in the 
four areas. 

Provision of the bare essentials of 
life has been and will continue to be 
the primary task of UNRWA in the 
next three years, the report notes. 
This relief is expected to cost $28 mil- 
lion each year, although this service 
is on a minimal basis averaging no 
more than seven cents a day for each 
refugee—‘a cost which it is obvious 
can maintain an indigent population 
at only the barest subsistence level.” 


Dealing with the reasons for the 
continued existence of the problem of 
Palestine refugees, Dr. Davis states in 
his report: 

“To sum up the situation, the refu- 
gees depending on UNRWA have been 
denied rehabilitation through repatria- 
tion or compensation because para- 
graph 11 of United Nations resolu- 
tion 194 (adopted in 1948) has never 
been implemented; they have not 
found work where they reside because 
these countries already have an ample 
supply of farmers and unskilled work- 


* ers; and they have not moved to 


other nearby countries because these 
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already have an abundance of such 
workers.” For the refugees, he adds, 
the one acceptable long-term solution 
to their problem is to be able to choose 
between returning to their homes or 
being compensated for their property 
losses.” 

“Unrwa itself cannot solve the 
refugee problem,” states the Director. 
“Any general solution to the complex 
Palestine problem, of which the refu- 
gee problem is a part, will be brought 
about largely by forces outside of 
UNRWA . . . UNRWA can and should 
work in harmony with these forces.” 

The report goes on to stress that 
“regardless of how or when the refu- 
gee problem is solved, the necessity to 
train refugee youth for jobs in an era 
of technological progress will exist, 
and the longer the solution to the 
refugee problem takes, the greater 
will become this need.” Hence the 
stress his report places on measures to 
improve the level of general educa- 
tion and on increased vocational train- 
ing facilities and self-help projects for 
refugees. 


Dr. Davis spoke when the Assem- 
bly’s Special Political Committee be- 
gan consideration of his report on 
November 14. He recapitulated the 
financial needs of the Agency over 
the coming three years and posed the 
principal issues on which, he said, he 
would need the guidance of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Dr. Davis emphasized that for more 
than 12 years the Palestine refugees 
had existed by virtue of charity meted 
out on a meagre scale and, for the 
most part, had lived without the op- 
portunity for self-advancement. Worst 
of all, he added, their hopes for the 
future had tended to grow dimmer. 
Meanwhile, the number of refugees’ 
dependents continued to increase, by 
more than 30,000 a year, and their 
resentment and bitterness continued 
unabated as they determinedly de- 
manded implementation of the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution which held 
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out to them a right of choice between 
repatriation and compensation. 


Unrwa, he declared, could not 
solve the refugee problem; solution 
would come from the forces that shape 
the future of the Middle East. The 
Agency’s role should be to continue to 
administer relief and educational serv- 
ices in a manner that met basic human 
needs and conserved human abilities 
that would support the stability of 
the region. 


Sketching the background of the 
problem, Dr. Davis pointed out that 
the large majority of refugees are un- 
skilled and could not be absorbed in 
employment in the area. If they were 
ever to find employment, they would 
have to move across an international 
frontier in one direction or another. 
But it would be illogical to expect 
any other nearby Arab country to ac- 
cept large numbers of refugees who 
qualified only as farmers or unskilled 
workers. Since 1948, he pointed out, 
over 300,000 young people had grown 
to maturity within the camps and 
villages and their plight was even 
worse than their parents’ because a 
large percentage of them had been 
denied the opportunity of acquiring 
normal work habits and attitudes. 

Having amplified this situation in 
some detail, Dr. Davis recommended: 
(1) a major expansion in the voca- 
tional training program for refugee 
youths, (2) an increase in the num- 
ber of university scholarships available 
to them, (3) a modest increase in 
elementary and secondary education, 
(4) continuation of the loan-grant 
program for refugees and (5) holding 
relief services, including rations, 
health, housing assistance and welfare, 
near present per capita levels. 

These recommendations, he said, 
would entail an estimated cumulative 
expenditure for the three-year period 
of $16.2 million, in addition to that 
which would pertain if expenditures 
were held throughout to the level of 
1960. He recognized, he said, that 


Dr. John H. Davis, the Director 
of UNRWA (facing, far right) ad- 
dresses the Special Political Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly. 


governments might find it difficult to 
increase their pledges for 1961 at 
this time because of the time factor 
inherent in the appropriation process. 
But the Agency could offset this lag 
and maintain its projected expansion 
schedule during 1961 by drawing 
down its working capital, including 
World Refugee Year contributions, to 
an absolute minimum. It was his in- 
tention to pursue this policy of deplet- 
ing the Agency’s working capital un- 
less the Assembly specifically indicated 
that he should do otherwise. 


The Committee debated Dr. Davis’s 
report through 15 meetings, and more 
than 45 speakers were heard. 

Ahmed Shukairy, of Saudi Arabia, 
was the first speaker, and in addition 
to making suggestions for the exten- 
sion of the composition of the Con- 
ciliation Committee, he traced briefly 
the history of Jewish migration to 
Palestine, which he characterized as 
aggression, since, he said, for every 
Jew who immigrated, an Arab had 
to be displaced. He also criticized Is- 
rael for its “persistent refusal” to 
obey resolutions of the General As- 
sembly and repatriate the refugees. 
This, he said, was a violation of the 
principles of the Charter and made 
Israel liable to expulsion from the 
Organization under Article 6. 


As to the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission, Mr. Shukairy declared 
that it had failed to arrange the repa- 
triation of or compensation for a single 
refugee, despite repeated resolutions of 
the General Assembly. He questioned 
whether the Commission, with its 
“Western” composition—the United 
States, Turkey and France—was will- 
ing to do useful work in the field of 
repatriation. He therefore suggested 
that six other nations be added to the 
Commission, three to represent the 
Eastern countries with the Soviet Un- 
ion at its head, and three “uncom- 
mitted” nations—one from Asia, one 
from Africa and the third from Latin 
America. This, he declared, could be 
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Vocational training can salvage the 


talents of refugee youth, 


hence its 


importance in UNRWA’s program and the need to increase training centres. 


the beginning of a solution of the 
refugee problem within the framework 
of the United Nations, and, he added, 
if the United Nations did not act, the 
refugees would take matters into their 
own hands and “rise to arms.” 

Mr. Shukairy also suggested that 
John H. Davis, the Director of UNRWA, 
should be named administrator to look 
after the properties of the refugees, 
collect their revenues and hand them 
over to the refugees. 

The theme expounded by Hassan 
Soliman El Hakeem, of the United 
Arabic Republic, was that the Com- 
mittee was not called upon to examine 
an annual financial report but to deal 
with a human tragedy to which the 
world’s conscience could no longer 
remain indifferent. He quoted sections 
of the report which emphasized the 
sufferings of the refugees and con- 
demned the failure of Israel to imple- 
ment Assembly resolutions aimed at 
solving the problem. 

Francis O. Wilcox, of the United 
States, pointed out that since UNRWA 
was set up, the United States had given 
more than $222 million, the United 
Kingdom nearly $61 million, France 
more than $11 million, Canada nearly 
$9 million, Australia about $2 million 
and New Zealand more than $1 mil- 
lion to the Agency. The Director of 
UNRWA had said that expenditures in 
1961 would amount to about $36.5 
million. These figures showed the size 
of the problem. In order to bring a 
solution nearer, member states must 
first continue to support the Director 
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of UNRWA; secondly, recognize the 
precarious financial situation of the 
Agency, and either make or increase 
their contributions; thirdly, the Agency 
and host governments must continue 
their efforts to rectify irregularities in 
the distribution of relief supplies; 
fourthly, the Conciliation Commission 
must continue its efforts to prepare a 
way for a solution of the problem; 
and, lastly, governments concerned 
must recognize their primary responsi- 
bility for the fair and peaceful resolu- 
tion of the issue and take greater in- 
itiative. 


Palestinian Spokesman 


At the fourth meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the question, the Chairman, 
Carlet Auguste, of Haiti, called at- 
tention to a letter addressed to him 
by the representatives of ten Arab 
countries requesting that a Palestinian 
Arab delegation be heard by the Com- 
mittee. After some discussion, Emile 
Ghory was invited to take his place at 
the Committee table as spokesman 
for the group mentioned in the letter. 
Subsequently, Mr. Ghory addressed 
the Committee. 

Those who looked at the problem 
of the Palestine refugees as no more 
than a question of relief, he said, were 
either misinformed or trying to dis- 
guise the real issues. The hopes of the 
Palestine refugees had recently been 
rejuvenated, he said. They believed 
that the United Nations, which had 
changed substantially since 1947, 
would no longer tolerate a situation 


which prevented the Palestinians from 
returning to their homes. The new 
states of Asia and Africa, in particu- 
lar, undoubtedly understood the na- 
tional aspirations of the Arabs of 
Palestine and their desire for self- 
determination. He pointed out that 
while the refugees were living on 
charity, their lands and properties, 
confiscated by the “usurpers,” pro- 
duced an annual income of about $140 
million—approximately four times the 
amount requested for relief in the an- 
nual budget of UNRWA. The Arabs of 
Palestine, he added, would welcome 
the appointment of an administrator to 
take legal possession of Arab lands 
in the occupied area, administer them 
and pay the income to the rightful 
owners, pending their repatriation. 


Mr. Ghory also dealt at some length 
with the historical background of the 
refugee problem and spoke of the 
failure of Israel to implement Assem- 
bly resolutions regarding Palestine. It 
was the duty of the United Nations, 
he said, to act immediately to ensure 
the victory of right and justice. 


‘Many delegates spoke in support of 
the proposals of the Director and in 
appreciation of his report. Others em- 
phasized that the refugee problem was 
mainly a humanitarian one and should 
be approached as such. 

Habib Bourguiba, of Tunisia, claimed 
that the refugees remained bitter 
and tension in the Middle East 
was increasing because Israel’s un- 
helpful attitude was paralyzing imple- 
mentation of the General Assembly’s 
resolution regarding repatriation. The 
Organization, therefore, ought to di- 
rect all its attention to that obstruc- 
tionist attitude. It should not acquiesce 
in seeing its principles flouted and its 
resolutions remain a dead letter; that 
was the kind of abdication that had 
sounded the death knell of the League 
of Nations. 


Harold Beeley, of the United King- 
dom, said that in 1961 his Govern- 
ment would give UNRWA $5.4 million 
directly and $1,275,000 would be con- 
tributed through the World Refugee 
Year, including about $225,000 from 
government sources. Pierre Millet, of 
France, announced that the French 
Government had set aside 100,000 
new francs for scholarships in 1961 
for young refugees studying in French 
institutions in Jordan and Lebanon, 
apart from its regular contribution to 
UNRWA. The representative of Bel- 
gium, M. J. de Thier, said that his 
Government planned to restore its 
contribution to $30,000 for the coming 
year. 


P. D. Morozov, of the USSR, in- 
sisted the problem was a political one; 
by refusing to implement the Assem- 
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bly’s resolutions, Israel was undermin- 
ing the United Nations. And he added 
that Israel would not have dared 
ignore these resolutions without the 
support of the Western powers. 

Exercising his right of reply, Mi- 
chael Comay, of Israel, said he would 
not deal at length with the contentious 
statements made by the Soviet repre- 
sentative, except to be put on record 
as repudiating them. His country, he 
said, was willing to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Arab states on all out- 
standing differences between them, and 
if the USSR considered the present 
situation intolerable, it should use its 
influence with the Arab countries to 
persuade them to try to settle the 
refugee problem through the peaceful 
process of negotiation, in accordance 
with the spirit of the Charter. 

Nadim Dimechkie, of Lebanon, 
said the United Nations could no 
longer allow Israel to defy its authority 
and the Assembly might use a threat 
of economic sanctions against Israel 
or consider the other enforcement 
measures provided for in the Charter. 

Recalling that the Palestine problem 
had led to a local war in 1948 and had 
almost touched off a general conflagra- 
tion in 1956, Ahmed Osman, of Mo- 





rocco, pointed out that the Palestine 
refugee could not be equated with 
other refugees, who constituted only 
a minute fraction of their peoples. 
Driven from their homes and de- 
frauded of their property, the refugees 
of Palestine were a nation in exile, 
torn from its homeland of a thousand 
years. And, after 14 years, that nation 
steadfastly preserved its will to regain 
its existence and dignity. The problem 
was not merely a human one; there 
were specific rights to be safeguarded 
and a definite injustice to be remedied. 
As did several other speakers, Mr. 
Osman supported the Saudi Arabian 
suggestion that Dr. Davis should be 
appointed administrator, whose first 
task, he said, would be to demand re- 
payment of income illegally withheld 
and misappropriated during the past 
13 years. 

Five proposals were made by Musa 
Nasir, of Jordan: (1) steps should be 
taken to halt any further immigration 
into Israel; (2) those Jews who wished 
to leave Israel should be allowed to 
do so; (3) all Arabs expelled from 
Israel after the armistice must be al- 
lowed to return there, to live in peace 
and freedom, with their property re- 
stored; (4) lands and property con- 














































































































Eight courses of two years’ duration are offered at the UNRWA training 


centre in Gaza. Here, 
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fiscated from the Arabs now living 
in Israel must be returned to them 
immediately; and (5) a rental should 
be paid for all Arab lands and property, 
whether private or public, the money 
to be placed in a special fund to be 
administered for the benefit of the 
refugees, pending a settlement. Also, 
a repatriation plan should be drawn 
up and implemented immediately. 


Observing that the Israel delega- 
tion reserved the right to “set the 
record straight” at a later stage, Mi- 
chael Comay, of Israel, said he would 
confine his remarks to the question 
before the Committee. 


In Israel’s view, he said there never 
had been a million Palestine refugees. 
The conclusions of a serious independ- 
ent study recently published in London 
were that the number of unsettled 
refugees was less than 550,000, that 
about 131,000 had become self-sup- 
porting and that integration into the 
economic life of host countries was 
progressing. It was estimated, he 
added, that 200,000 refugees had 
found work in Jordan, Syria and 
Lebanon, where a degree of spon- 
taneous absorption had taken place. 


Undue stress had been laid on the 
state of mind of the refugee, Mr. 
Comay said. It was human for up- 
rooted persons to long to return to 
their country, but if such a return was 
not the objective, long-term solution 
of their problem, it was cruel to foster 
such a delusion. The important thing 
was, no matter what the refugees felt, 
that they should be willing to become 
self-supporting in their country of 
refuge-whenever they were given a 
chance to do so. 


Mr. Comay dealt at some length 
with the interpretation of several As- 
sembly resolutions on the refugee 
problem and said that Israel was not 
indifferent to the lot of the refugees 
or unwilling to do what it possibly 
could to assist them, but its capacity 
so to act must be judged realistically 
in the light of the existing situation, 
the pressures being put on Israel and 
the dangers which surrounded it. 


He denied that Israel had refused 
to take any refugees or to pay any 
compensation. He recalled that at one 
time UNRWA had nearly 50,000 refu- 
gees in its care within the borders of 
Israel. They had been progressively 
absorbed. Also, in 1952 under a spe- 
cial agreement, Israel had relieved the 
Agency of responsibility for 27,674 
refugees, and others numbering 30,000 
had returned to their homes in the 
early period or reunited with their 
families; their status had been legal- 
ized, they had been integrated into the 
economic life of Israel and they had 
become citizens. 


. 
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The Israel delegation, he added, 
was authorized to reaffirm previous 
declarations of the Israel Government 
to the effect that, if the integration of 
the refugees in the Arab world were 
actually carried out, and if the inter- 
national assistance offered in 1955 
were still available, Israel would be 
prepared to pay compensation even 
before the achievement of a final 
peace settlement or the solution of 
other outstanding problems. 


“Fears on Both Sides” 


Speaking for Liberia, T.O Dosumu- 
Johnson pointed out that the problem 
of the refugees was aggravated by 
fears on both sides: Israel feared that 
acceptance of the 1947 boundary 
fixed by the United Nations would 
leave it at the mercy of its neighbors, 
and the Arabs were fearful that Jew- 
ish immigration and Israel’s superior 
financial position might lead it to 
adopt an expansionist policy. If the 
United Nations participated in an 
agreement between them, he thought 
there need be no fear on either side. 
He appealed to both sides to make 
the compromises required if a solu- 
tion were to be found. 

Diallo Telli, of New Guinea, agreed 
that the Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine should be given a new lease 
of life, and an increase in its member- 
ship by new appointments made from 
the new states of Africa, Asia, Latin 
America and Eastern Europe would 
broaden its geographical representa- 
tion. He agreed with the proposals 
made by Mr. Shukairy and he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the United 
Nations should call upon the au- 
thorities responsible for the tragic 
state of affairs to assist the Conciliation 
Commission, the Relief Agency and 
all parties concerned with a view to 
giving prompt effect to the General 
Assembly resolutions, particularly the 
one regarding the right of repatriation. 
If all these measures were carried 
out, he said, all the inhabitants of 
Palestine would finally be able to 
forget their disputes and live in a 
spirit of good neighborliness. 

Mr. Shukairy, of Saudi Arabia, who 
opened the general debate, also was 
the final speaker. The United States 
representative, he noted, had appealed 
for “restraint” and “statesmanship,” 
an appeal which could have been ad- 
dressed only to the Arabs whose coun- 
try had been usurped. If by “states- 
manship” the United States meant 
that the Arabs should give up the 
right of the refugees to repatriation, 
that would be “brinkmanship verging 
on human bankruptcy” and a be- 
trayal which no Arab was prepared 
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to commit. He accused the United 
States of pressuring the United Na- 
tions in 1947 to adopt a policy which 
had led to the present calamity of the 
refugees. Mr. Shukairy also declared 
that the United States representative’s 
statement that the crucial factor was 
“the present and future welfare of the 
Palestine refugees” could imply “no 
repatriation, but a resettlement wher- 
ever possible.” It could mean ac- 
ceptance of the present de facto situ- 
ation, “bowing to Israel” and aban- 
doning the rights of the refugees. 

The Saudi Arabian representative 
also referred to a report in a New 
York newspaper from a “diplomatic 
source” outlining United States pro- 
posals concerning the Palestine refu- 
gee problem, and, he said, if these 
proposals stood undenied, the Arabs 
would have to consider the United 
States disqualified to serve as a mem- 
ber of the Conciliation Commission. 

Mr. Shukairy also commented on 
some of the statements made by the 
representative of Israel, among them 
his statement that “there is no other 
realistic outcome short of war which 
would destroy the state of Israel.” To 
this comment he declared that Israel 
therefore should not complain of the 
military preparations of the Arabs in 
Palestine. 

Mr. Shukairy also directed himself 
to the Israel offer to negotiate a peace 
settlement, repeating arguments that 
had been offered at previous General 
Assembly debates: that on the three 
main issues that divided Israel and 
the Arabs—frontiers, Jerusalem and 
the refugees—Israel had taken an in- 
flexible position which the Arabs 
could not accept. Consequently, he 
maintained, there was no real sub- 
stance to the Israel offer to negotiate 
without prior conditions. 

On a point of order, Mr. Comay, of 
Israel, said the representative of Saudi 
Arabia had given the Committee a de- 
tailed account of the reasons for the 
failure of the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission. Unfortunately, the offi- 
cial records gave a different account, 
which was rather less flattering to the 
delegations of the Arab states. 

Exercising his right of reply, Mr. 
Wilcox, of the United States, rejected 
the attacks and insinuations directed 
against his country by Mr. Shukairy. 
He did not consider that detailed 
comments on the remarks made by 
the Saudi Arabian representative 
would be helpful, since the Com- 
mittee’s immediate and important task 
was to deal expeditiously with the 
report of the Director of UNRWA, 
which had received commendation 
from every quarter. 

At the completion of the general 
debate, the Committee postponed con- 


sideration of action on the report. 
On December 19, when the subject 
was taken up again, the Chairman 
noted that a draft resolution had 
been expected. Since negotiations be- 
tween interested delegations had not 
produced any draft resolution, he sug- 
gested that consideration of the item 
be postponed until a later date. This 
was agreed to without a vote, it being 
understood that the question remained 
on the agenda of the fifteenth session 
for consideration of any draft resolu- 
tions that might be submitted when 
the Assembly reconvenes in March. 

Before the Committee adjourned, 
Dr. Davis informed the members that 
in preparing the three-year program 
outlined in the annual report, he had 
been guided in large measure by the 
General Assembly resolution of De- 
cember 9, 1959, which extended the 
life of UNRWa for three years to June 
30, 1963, and especially to a para- 
graph in that resolution which di- 
rected the Agency to continue its 
program of relief for the refugees 
and, in so far as it was financially 
possible, to expand its program of 
self-support and vocational training. 


Encouraging Support 

During the debate, he pointed out, 
statements had been made by repre- 
sentatives of 45 countries, all of whom 
had expressed favor, either implicitly 
or explicitly, of the three-year pro- 
gram as outlined. He was encouraged 
and gratified by this support, and it 
was his intention to move aggressively 
to implement the program in ac- 
cordance with the steps set forth in 
the report. To do this would require 
an aggregate expenditure of about $16 
million during the three-year period, 
in excess of the estimated expenditure 
level for 1960. He now had in hand 
or was definitely assured of $2.5 mil- 
lion of the $4 million which he in- 
tended to raise from other than regu- 
lar contributions, including World 
Refugee Year donations. He was re- 
solved to persevere in this effort until 
the full $4 million had been attained. 
This left a balance of $12 million to 
be found, most of which, it seemed 
clear, would come from governments. 
He would assume that during 1961 a 
way would be found whereby this 
amount became available. 

Dr. Davis emphasized again that 
the program had not been presented 
as a panacea that would solve the 
Palestine refugee problem but a pro- 
gram designed, at least in part, to 
combat the stultifying environment in 
which the refugees now live—an en- 
vironment that corroded and warped 
and ultimately deadened the useful 
and valuable talents with which the 
young refugees had been endowed. 
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Summary Chronology 


of United Nations Action 


Relating to the Congo 


PART V: November 1-30, 1960 


NOVEMBER 2: 

The Secretary-General submitted to the 
General Assembly and to the Security 
Council the second progress report of 
Ambassador Dayal, his Special Repre- 
sentative in the Congo, covering signi- 
ficant developments between September 
21 and the end of October 1960. (The 
report was published in the December 
1960 issue of UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. 

Attached to the report was an ex- 
change of messages between the Secre- 
tary-General and the permanent repre- 
sentative of Belgium and between the 
Secretary-General and the President of 
the Provisional Government of Katanga. 


A contingent of 600 officers and men 
from the Federation of Malaya arrived 
in Leopoldville to join the United Na- 
tions Force in the Congo. A small ad- 
vance party had already been serving 
with the Force. 


NOVEMBER 3: 


Brigadier I. J. Rikhye, acting Special 
Representative of the Secretary General, 
issued the following statement to the 
press in Leopoldville: “Latest reports re- 
ceived from the United Nations troops 
in South Kasai go further to prove that 
the Kalonji forces have definitely broken 
the cease-fire arrangements. It is equally 
obvious that Katanga continues to make 
an important contribution to civil war 
in south Kasai. 

“There is the continued presence of 
Belgian officers and the active assistance 
of Belgian civilians engaged in gun-run- 
ning and participating directly in acts of 
violence in the area of Mwene Ditu. 
This is in direct contradiction to the 
General Assembly resolution of Septem- 
ber 20 and is condemned by the United 
Nations Command in the strongest terms. 

“We call upon all parties concerned to 
refrain from acts of violence and to 
assist the United Nations in efforts to 
bring about peace, law and order, which 
is a prerequisite to other measures— 
economic, for example—greatly needed 
by the population.” 


NOVEMBER 4: 

The Executive Board of wHo formally 
thanked the International Committee of 
the Red Cross, the League of Red Cross 
Societies and the governments helping 
in the emergency health program for the 
Congo. The Board also commended 
WHO’s Director-General for the prompt 
and efficient assistance to the new repub- 
lic and requested that aid be continued, 
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with special emphasis on training local 
staff. 


NOVEMBER 5: 

The Advisory Committee appointed by 
the Secretary-General established a Con- 
ciliation Commission composed of repre- 
sentatives of Ethiopia, the Federation of 
Malaya, Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, 
Liberia, Mali, Morocco, Nigeria, Paki- 
stan, Senegal, Sudan, Tunisia and the 
United Arab Republic. 

The terms of reference given to the 
Commission were: “to study the situa- 
tion, such study to cover the entire terri- 
tory of the Congo,” and to “direct its 
efforts, without interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of the Congo, toward the 
attainment by the Congolese of solutions 
of present difficulties in the Congo which 
will be conducive to the maintenance 
and strengthening of the unity, territorial 
integrity and political independence of 
the Republic of the Congo, within the 
framework of the constitutional and 
legal structure of the Republic of the 
Congo and of the resolution of the emer- 
gency special session of the General As- 
sembly. In particular, the Commission 
will endeavor to assist in decisions being 
reached with a view to the speedy restora- 
tion of the parliamentary institutions in 
the Republic of the Congo. The Com- 
mission is requested to proceed to the 
Congo and to submit a report to the 
Advisory Committee on the Congo as 
early as possible.” 


NOVEMBER 7: 

The General Assembly met in the 
afternoon to begin consideration of the 
situation in the Congo, but adjourned 
after a few minutes, on a motion by 
Dahomey, in view of the imminent ar- 
rival in New York of the President of 
the Republic of the Congo. 


NOVEMBER 8: 

At an afternoon meeting, the General 
Assembly began consideration of the 
situation in the Congo, an item originally 
submitted by the Soviet Union under the 
heading, “Threat to the political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of the 
Republic of the Congo.” 

The Assembly had before it an eight- 
power draft resolution providing for the 
seating of the representatives of the 
Central Government of the Congo, pend- 
ing a decision by the Credentials Com- 
mittee, and requesting the Secretary- 
General to “take all necessary steps to 


promote and ensure the security of a 
meeting of the Parliament of the Repub- 
lic of the Congo as soon as possible.” 
The eight sponsors were Ceylon, Ghana, 
Guinea, India, Indonesia, Mali, Morocco 
and the United Arab Republic. 

Also before the Assembly was the 
second progress report of Ambassador 
Dayal; an exchange of messages between 
the President of the Republic of the 
Congo and the President of the General 
Assembly; a note verbale from the per- 
manent representative of Ghana to the 
Secretary-General containing the protest 
of the President of the Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives of the Republic of the 
Congo, Joseph Kasingo, against Presi- 
dent Kasavubu’s “leaving the country 
without informing the Parliament.” 

Speakers were the representatives of 
Guinea and of the Soviet Union. Their 
statements were preceded by an address 
by President Kasavubu. 

In a letter to the Secretary-General, 
the United Kingdom delegation an- 
nounced that, subject to parliamentary 
approval, the United Kingdom would 
immediately contribute the sterling equiv- 
alent of $3 million to the United Nations 
Fund for the Congo. If more contribu- 
tions were needed and “other countries 
are doing their share,” the United King- 
dom would contribute a further sum of 
not less than the sterling equivalent of 
$2 million early in the spring. The United 
Kingdom Government hoped that the 
Fund “would be used in the form of 
an advance, to tide the Congo over a 
period of difficulty, and not as a gift.” 


Aid given by 1cao under the United 
Nations Civilian Operations in the Congo 
during the first two months of the 
emergency there was described in a re- 
port by the organization’s secretary- 
general to the 1cao Council. It reviewed 
the work of the 26 1cao specialists in the 
Congo, recruited from nine countries, 
and stated that 1cAo was making “a major 
effort” to find qualified French-speaking 
technicians for additional posts. 


The Director-General of Lo announced 
the appointment of Robert Gavin, head 
of the Official Relations Division of Lo, 
as chief of the Lo mission to the Congo, 
succeeding Henri Reymond. 


NOVEMBER 9: 

The General Assembly adjourned fur- 
ther debate on the situation in the Re- 
public of the Congo and Congolese 
representation in the United Nations 
until after the return from Leopoldville 
of the Conciliation Commission. The 
representative of Ghana, who moved 
the adjournment, said it was “most im- 
perative” that the Assembly do nothing 
which would make it more difficult for 
the new body to carry out its task and 
achieve “a positive result.” 


President Kasavubu requested that a 
note verbale to the Secretary-General 
regarding documents transmitted on No- 
vember 7 by the permanent representa- 
tive of Ghana to the United Nations and 
circulated to the members of the Assem- 
bly be also communicated to the mem- 
bers. The note verbale discussed the 
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statement in the Ghana documents dis- 
puting the right and competence of the 
Head of State legally to represent the 
Congo. 


Meanwhile, the Credentials Commit- 
tee of the Assembly met to consider the 
question of the representation of the 
Republic of the Congo in the United 
Nations. A Soviet motion to adjourn 
consideration pending receipt of the rele- 
vant official documentation was rejected 
by 3 votes in favor and 6 against. 


The President of the Assembly sent 
a message of condolence to the Chief of 
Staff of the Irish Defence Forces on the 
loss of Irish soldiers serving with the 
United Nations Force who had been 
ambushed the previous day in the Congo. 


The Secretary-General submitted, for 
the Assembly’s information, a list of staff 
serving the United Nations in the Congo 
as of October 31, 1960. 


NOVEMBER 10: 


At its third meeting, the Credentials 
Committee approved a United States 
draft resolution recommending that the 
Assembly accept the credentials of the 
representatives of the Republic of the 
Congo appointed by the Head of State. 
The vote was 6 in favor (Costa Rica, 
Haiti, New Zealand, Philippines, Spain, 
United States) to 1 against (USSR). 
The representatives of Morocco and of 
the United Arab Republic did not par- 
ticipate in the vote. 

Canada’s Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs announced that, subject 
to parliamentary approval, the Canadian 
Government would contribute $1 million 
to the United Nations Fund for the 
Congo. 


Search parties found a second survivor 
of the ambush of an 11-man Irish patrol 
in the Niemba area of North Katanga 
on November 8. The bodies of five other 
soldiers had been found, and an intensive 
search was being made for the four men 
still missing. 


An advance party of 55 men of the 
Nigerian contingent of 705 officers and 
men arrived in Leopoldville. 


NOVEMBER 11: 


In a letter to the President of the 
General Assembly, Patrice Lumumba 
urged the immediate holding of a popu- 
lar referendum in the Congo to be or- 
ganized under the direction of provincial 
assemblies and governments but under 
the supervision of a commission of 
United Nations observers to enable the 
Congolese people “to choose freely and 
directly the leaders they want.” 


The Executive Board of UNESCO ap- 
proved a proposal to recruit immediately 
for work in the Congo in 1960-61 up to 
500 French-speaking teachers and 31 
technical assistance experts in education, 
as requested by the Congolese Govern- 
ment. 


The Executive Board of wHo recom- 
mended that the World Health Assembly, 
scheduled to open February 7, 1961, 
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allot $107,250 in 1961 and $110,000 in 
1962 for health activities in the Congo. 


NOVEMBER 14: 

At a press conference at United Na- 
tions Headquarters, Belgian Foreign Min- 
ister Pierre Wigny described the second 
report on the situation in the Congo by 
the Special Representative of the Secre- 
tary-General as not a report but “an in- 
dictment.” “If it is a report,” he ‘said, “it 
is a report of a failure.” 


NOVEMBER 15: 

A United Nations spokesman issued 
the following statement at a press briefing 
in Leopoldville: “The United Nations has 
been seriously concerned with aggressive 
tendencies on the part of Mr. Albert 
Kalonji and his armed followers in South 
Kasai. The most recent expression of 
such attitudes came in a statement at- 
tributed by the press to Mr. Kalonji in 
which he said that the cease-fire was 
null and void and in which he threatened 
to liberate the territory up to Port 
Francqui. The United Nations is deter- 
mined to prevent such breaches of the 
peace and has issued the necessary orders 
to its troops.” 


NOVEMBER 16: 

President Kasavubu sent a letter to 
the Secretary-General taking issue with 
the publication as a United Nations docu- 
ment of Mr. Lumumba’s letter of No- 
vember 11 requesting a referendum in 
the Congo under United Nations super- 
vision. 


NOVEMBER 18: 


The General Assembly, meeting in 
the morning to consider the Credentials 
Committee’s report on the credentials of 
the representatives of the Republic of the 
Congo, rejected a motion by Ghana to 
adjourn debate on the report. The vote 
was 36 in favor, 51 against, with 11 
abstentions. During the debate that con- 
tinued at the afternoon meeting, a Guin- 
ean amendment to the Credentials Com- 
mittee report was circulated. The amend- 
ment proposed that the Assembly defer 
acceptance of credentials of representa- 
tives of the Congo. 


Budgetary requirements for United Na- 
tions activities in the Congo in 1960 
should be held to $60 million, the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions recommended in a 
report to the General Assembly. The 
amount represented a reduction of $6,- 
625,000 from the Secretary-General’s 
estimates. 


A report on the United Nations Civil- 
ian Operations in the Congo from their 
inception in mid-July to the end of 
October was received at United Nations 
Headquarters. (This was summarized in 
the January issue of UNITED NATIONS 
REVIEW). 


A military field hospital contributed 
by the Italian Red Cross for service with 
the United Nations Force in the Congo 
left for Leopoldville. Provided at the 
request of the United Nations, it com- 


prised 100 beds, a staff of 62 and a 
group of specialized medical units. 


NOVEMBER 19: 

The General Assembly continued its 
debate on the Credentials Committee’s 
report. 


NOVEMBER 21: 

At a morning meeting the Assembly 
continued the debate on the Credentials 
Committee’s recommendation to accept 
the credentials of the representatives of 
the Republic of the Congo appointed by 
President Kasavubu. The representatives 
of Guinea, Mali and Yugoslavia spoke 
against the recommendation, with the 
first two indicating they would with- 
draw from the Conciliation Commission 
if the Assembly accepted it. The dis- 
cussion was continued at afternoon and 
night meetings. 


A letter from the permanent repre- 
sentative of Guinea requested the Sec- 
retary-General to transmit as official doc- 
uments to all members of the United 
Nations the text of two messages from 
the President of the Republic of Guinea. 
One of the messages was addressed to 
the Secretary-General, and the other to 
President Eisenhower. Both protested 
against the position taken by “the United 
States bloc” in the Congo situation and 
stated that Guinea would not participate 
in the Conciliation Commission. 


The donation by Japan of 80,000 
pounds of dried fish for the relief of 
refugees who were victims of tribal war- 
fare was announced by Dr. Sture Linner, 
chief of the United Nations Civilian 
Operations in the Congo. 


A Soviet delegation statement “re- 
garding the attitude of the Command of 
the United Nations Force to the Mobutu 
forces in the Congo” was circulated as 
an Assembly document at the request of 
the delegation. It charged that “the 
political chaos now prevailing in the Re- 
public of the Congo under the Mobutu 
military dictatorship serves first and 
foremost the purposes of the Belgian 
colonialists and their NATO allies.” Thus 
the reports of “an attack by the Mobutu 
gang on the United Nations units guard- 
ing the Ghana embassy in Leopoldville 
give rise to legitimate concern.” An 
immediate and full report was asked from 
the Secretary-General on the “actual” 
state of affairs in Leopoldville and on 
what was being done to carry out the 
decisions of the Security Council and 
the General Assembly. 


NOVEMBER 22: 

Having rejected at the morning meet- 
ing a motion by Ghana to adjourn further 
debate on the credentials of the Congo- 
lese delegation, the Assembly decided in 
the afternoon to accept the Credentials 
Committee’s recommendation to seat the 
delegation. The vote was 53 to 24, with 
19 abstentions. 


A report by Brigadier Rikhye, acting 
Special Representative of the Secretary- 
General in the Congo, regarding the 
attack by Congolese army troops on 
United Nations units guarding the Ghana 
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embassy in Leopoldville, was issued at 
Headquarters. 


NOVEMBER 24: 

The Secretary-General’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Congo issued a report on 
the situation in the Congo. Attached was 
an exchange of letters between Ambassa- 
dor Dayal and President Kasavubu con- 
cerning the despatch of the Conciliation 
Commission to the Congo. The report 
stated that at the Conciliation Commis- 
sion’s first meeting, on November 17, 
Jaja Wachuku, of Nigeria, was elected 
Chairman, and the Commission had de- 
cided to assemble in Leopoldville on 
November 26. However, after a meeting 
with President Kasavubu on November 
23, the Advisory Committee had decided 
to postpone the first meeting in Leopold- 
ville “in order to give time for prepara- 
tions in the Congo considered desirable 
in order to facilitate the work of the 
Commission.” After further communica- 
tions with President Kasavubu, it had 
been decided to determine the date of 
departure of the Commission on receipt 
of a message from President Kasavubu 
after his return to the Congo. Provision- 
ally, the date envisaged for the first meet- 
ing in Leopoldville was during the week 
of December 5. 


NOVEMBER 25: 

In Leopoldville, the names of two 
Tunisian soldiers killed while serving 
with the United Nations Force were an- 
nounced. One had been killed in action 
at the Ghanaian embassy on November 
21; the other in an automobile accident. 


NOVEMBER 26: 

Brigadier Rikhye sent additional in- 
formation regarding the aftermath of 
the incident of November 21 at the 
Ghanaian embassy. He reported a num- 
ber of incidents involving assaults or 
threat to life against United Nations 
civilian and military personnel in the 
Congo. 


NOVEMBER 27: 

Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, President of 
Ghana, in a cable to the Secretary- 
General, said he had been informed that 
United Nations representatives in the 
Congo had stated that they could not 
much longer provide protection for the 
Ghana police and the Ghana embassy 
staff in Leopoldville. This was “most 
disturbing” and confirmed the view “held 
by impartial observers,” he said, “that 
the colonialist powers are supporting 
Belgium in her attempts to regain control 
over the Congo.” He appealed to the 
Secretary-General to ensure that the 
United Nations “maintains absolute im- 
partiality” in the performance of its 
functions in the Congo, and said that the 
governments of the independent states of 
Africa and Asia were determined to 
ensure that the Congo would not revert 
to colonial status. 


Dr. Nkrumah said he was sending an 
urgent request to all the independent 
states of Africa to consider as a matter 
of the highest priority the establishment 
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General Assembly Recognizes 


Self-Determination, Independence 


as Right of Algerian People 


|B prot concerned with the con- 
tinuance of hostilities in Algeria, 
and considering the situation a threat 
to international peace and security, 
the General Assembly on December 
19, 1960, recognized the right of the 
Algerian people to self-determination 
and independence. 

In a resolution adopted by a roll- 
call vote of 63 to 8, with 27 absten- 
tions, the Assembly also recognized 
the imperative need for adequate and 
effective guarantees to ensure the suc- 
cessful and just implementation of the 
right of self-determination on the basis 
of respect for the unity and territorial 
integrity of Algeria. 

And it recognized that the United 
Nations has a responsibility to con- 
tribute toward the successful and just 
implementation of that right. (For the 
text of the adopted resolution, see 
page 45.) 

An additional proposal for a refer- 
endum to be conducted in Algeria, or- 
ganized, controlled and supervised by 
the United Nations, whereby the Al- 
gerian people would freely determine 
the destiny of their entire country, 
failed to obtain the required two- 
thirds majority in a separate roll-call 
vote on that provision alone—40 in 
favor, 40 against, and 16 abstentions 
—and was not adopted. 

That proposal was contained in the 
fourth operative paragraph of a draft 
resolution which the First Committee 
had recommended to the Assembly 
for adoption after discussing the ques- 
tion of Algeria at 13 meetings be- 
tween December 5 and 15. The draft 
resolution had been jointly sponsored 
by 24 Afro-Asian member countries, 
and the Committee had approved it as 
submitted by separate roll-call votes 
on different parts—the preamble and 
the first three operative paragraphs by 
overwhelming majorities (80 to 0, 
with 13 abstentions; 83 to 0, with 10 
abstentions; 73 to 0, with 20 absten- 
tions; and 70 to 10, with 14 absten- 
tions); the fourth operative paragraph 
by a vote of 38 to 33, with 23 absten- 
tions; and the draft resolution as a 
whole by a roll-call vote of 47 to 20, 
with 28 abstentions. 


The 24 sponsors were Afghanistan, 
Burma, Ceylon, Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Jord- 
an, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Mali, 
Morocco, Nepal, Nigeria, Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia, Somalia, Sudan, Tu- 
nisia, United Arab Republic and 
Yemen. 

Their proposal had been the only 
draft resolution before the First Com- 
mittee, where 64 delegations partici- 
pated in the general debate or ex- 
pressed their views regarding the joint 
proposal. 

The delegation of France did not 
participate in the consideration of the 
question of Algeria either in the Com- 
mittee or in the plenary meeting of 
the Assembly. It had contended in the 
General Committee on September 22 
that the United Nations was not 
legally competent to discuss the ques- 
tion because the Charter prohibited 
its intervention in matters which were 
essentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of any state. The representa- 
tive of France stated at that time that, 
while some delegations might errone- 
ously believe that a discussion would 
help solve the problem, past experi- 
ence had shown that the contrary was 
the case. His delegation could not 
participate even to express opposition, 
and it fully reserved its rights in the 
matter. 


Two Amendments 


When the Assembly took up the 
First Committee’s recommendation on 
December 19, two amendments were 
submitted, both proposing to substi- 
tute a new provision for the contro- 
versial fourth operative paragraph of 
the draft resolution. 

An amendment sponsored by Cyp- 
rus proposed that, instead of “decid- 
ing” that a referendum “shall be held” 
in Algeria, the Assembly should “rec- 
ommend” that it be held; also that it 
should be “under the auspices of the 
United Nations,” rather than “organ- 
ized, controlled and supervised by the 
United Nations.” That amendment 
was not adopted by the Assembly be- 
cause it failed to obtain a two-thirds 
majority of the votes. The voting by 
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roll-call was 53 in favor, 27 against, 
and 16 abstentions. 

The second amendment, in two 
parts, was sponsored by 11 African 
states which had been admitted as 
members of the United Nations in 
September 1960—Cameroun, Central 
African Republic, Chad, Congo (Braz- 
zaville), Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory 
Coast, Madagascar, Niger, Senegal 
and Upper Volta. None of the 11 was 
among the 24 Afro-Asian sponsors of 
the main draft resolution. In the First 
Committee, all 11 had abstained in 
the voting on that draft resolution as 
a whole. In the voting on its fourth 
paragraph, six of the 11 — Central 
African Republic, Congo (Brazza- 
ville), Gabon, Ivory Coast, Niger and 
Senegal—voted against, and the other 
five —- Cameroun, Chad, Dahomey, 
Madagascar and Upper Volta — ab- 
stained. 

One proposal of the 11-power 
amendment was that the Assembly 
should invite the parties involved in 
the conflict to enter immediately in- 
to negotiations, without preliminary 
conditions or restrictions, on a cease- 
fire and on the circumstances for the 
organization of a referendum on self- 
determination, including mutual guar- 
antees for the parties concerned, and 
international guarantees. This was re- 
jected by a roll-call vote of 31 to 39, 
with 25 abstentions. 

The second proposal contained in 
the 11-power amendment was that, 
with a view to facilitating contacts 
and the progress of the negotiations, 
the Assembly should recommend the 
establishment of a special international 
commission, the composition and 
members of which would be deter- 
mined in agreement with the parties 
involved in the conflict. That part of 
the amendment was rejected by a roll- 
call vote of 22 to 39, with 35 absten- 
tions. 


Request for Action 


On July 20, 1960, 25 Afro-Asian 
nations had requested that the ques- 
tion of Algeria be included in the 
agenda of the fifteenth session of the 
General Assembly. This group includ- 
ed 21 of the 24 sponsors of the joint 
draft resolution (Mali, Nigeria and 
Somalia had not yet become members 
of the United Nations) plus the Feder- 
ation of Malaya, Iran, Laos and the 
Philippines. 

They recalled in an explanatory 
memorandum that the question had 
been on the agenda at each Assembly 
session since 1955 and that the draft 
resolution considered by the Assembly 
in 1959—by which it would have 
recognized the right of the Algerian 
people to self-determination and would 
have urged the holding of pourparlers 
with a view to arriving at a peaceful 
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solution on the basis of the right of 
self-determination — had failed by a 
narrow margin to obtain the required 
two-thirds majority in the vote on the 
text as a whole. 

The failure of that draft resolution 
was unfortunate, they said, for it left 
the Algerian situation where it was 
and prevented the Assembly from giv- 
ing any endorsement to the holding of 
pourparlers on the accepted: basis of 
the right of the Algerian people to 
self-determination. 


“The situation in Algeria today con- , 


tinues to cause deep concern,” the 
memorandum stated. “The hostilities 
continue unabated, with enormous 
suffering and loss of human life. Over 
a million Algerian citizens remain dis- 
placed and regrouped in other areas, 
having without their consent been 
made refugees in their own homeland. 
Impartial observers have testified to 
the hardship and dire distress of the 
Algerians detained in internment 
camps and prisons. The situation in- 
deed continues to embitter interna- 
tional relations and increase inter- 
national tensions, and constitutes a 
threat to the peace of the world.” 

The memorandum went on to say 
that “the situation in Algeria is such 
that it must continue to engage the 
attention of the United Nations so 
long as a peaceful solution in con- 
formity with the Charter of the Unit- 
ed Nations is not reached. Indeed, it 
is the responsibility of the United 
Nations to contribute in every pos- 
sible way to the attainment of a solu- 
tion which would realize the aspira- 
tions of the Algerian people and re- 
move what at present constitutes an 
obvious source of international fric- 
tion and threat to world peace.” 

Later—on September 14, six days 
before the fifteenth session opened— 
the Afro-Asian group noted regret- 
fully in an addendum to their explana- 
tory memorandum that recent events 
had dispelled the prospect of the 
hoped-for pourparlers. Thus they again 
expressed their concern and reaffirmed 
their belief that the United Nations 
responsibility remained. 


Committee Discussion 


In the lengthy debate in the First 
Committee, all of the 24 co-sponsors 
of the joint draft resolution except 
Ceylon expressed their views. Of the 
11 members which later sponsored the 
joint amendment in the Assembly, 
only, Dahomey, Gabon and Senegal 
stated their position. 

Mongi Slim, of Tunisia, opened the 
debate on December 5, and U Thant, 
of Burma, introduced the joint draft 
resolution well on in the debate, on 
December 12. 

Mr. Slim expressed regret that the 
French delegation once again was 


avoiding participation in the discus- 
sion, and he hoped that nevertheless 
a realistic and constructive solution to 
the problem would be found. What 
was needed was a positive decision 
which would permit the termination 
of the Algerian conflict and the estab- 
lishment of a just peace. 

There could be no denying that the 
conflict which had started on Novem- 
ber 1, 1954, had now reached the 
proportions of a full-scale war, fought 
by large armies with modern equip- 
ment inflicting mounting casualties, 
he said. 

In addition to the loss of life, an- 
other tragic aspect was the disregard 
being shown for such fundamental 
human rights as respect for the home 
and for human dignity, and for the 
elementary rules governing relations 
between belligerents and the treatment 
of prisoners. The conditions of the 
250,000 Algerian refugees in Tunisia 
and Morocco also caused serious con- 
cern. With its impact on neighboring 
countries such as Tunisia, the war also 
was a grave threat to international 
peace and security. 

Tunisia had striven unceasingly to 
advance the cause of reason and jus- 
tice. It had tried to bring the French 
Government and the Algerian Provi- 
sional Government together in direct 
negotiations to settle the conflict on 
the basis of justice and in conformity 
with the principles of the United Na- 
tions Charter. The Algerian national- 
ist leaders had originally insisted that 
negotiations must be conducted on the 
basis of France’s recognition of Al- 
gerian independence; but they had 
later agreed to submit to an honest 
expression of the will of the Algerian 
people based on a choice among three 
alternatives: independence, autonomy 
in association with France, or inte- 
gration with France. For the last two 
years, all that they had demanded was 
that such a referendum should be 
carried out, in conditions of genuine 
freedom. 

During the first four years of the 
war France had sought to maintain 
the two myths that Algeria was an 
integral part of France and that the 
Algerian nationalist leaders, in de- 
manding independence for their coun- 
try, did not express the aspirations of 
the Algerian people, Mr. Slim con- 
tinued. The French had prepared re- 
forms based on the assumption that 
Algeria was a part of France. The 
Government had called for a three- 
step solution: first, a cease-fire, then 
elections, and finally negotiations, but 
the negotiations would have been con- 
ducted on the Algerian side by per- 
sons elected on the basis of a series of 
reforms introduced by France, and 
Algeria would still have been regarded 
as an integral part of France. 
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After General de Gaulle’s return to 

wer, the referendum of September 
1958 had not had the same meaning 
for Algeria as for the other French 
African territories, for the latter had 
been given a choice between member- 
ship in the French Community and 
independence, whereas Algeria, like 
metropolitan France, had been per- 
mitted merely to indicate approval or 
disapproval of the proposed new 
French Constitution. 

In September 1959 President de 
Gaulle had abandoned the idea of 
seeking a unilateral solution of the 
Algerian problem and had recognized 
the Algerian people’s right to deter- 
mine its own future by choosing 
among independence, autonomy in 
association with France, and integra- 
tion: and the Algerian Provisional 
Government had agreed to submit to 
an honest referendum along those 
lines. 

With agreement thus reached on 
the principle of self-determination, it 
had been felt that the remaining dif- 
ferences of opinion, such as the ques- 
tion whether a cease-fire should pre- 
cede the discussion of procedures for 
guaranteeing an honest referendum, 
could be settled by means of pourpar- 
lers between the French Government 
and the Algerian Provisional Govern- 
ment. However, insurrectionist out- 
breaks had occurred in January and 
February 1960, followed by General 
de Gaulle’s offer in June 1960 to dis- 
cuss with the Algerian leaders an end 
to the fighting and the Algerian Pro- 
visional Government’s decision to send 
two emissaries to Paris to make the 
necessary arrangements for the nego- 
tiations. It had become clear, however, 
that any discussion or alteration of the 
conditions laid down by the French 
Government was barred and that, in 
effect, that Government was refusing 
to negotiate. 

On November 4, 1960, continued 
Mr. Slim, the French President had 
once again defined what he envisaged 
as the solution of the Algerian con- 
flict. Although he had maintained the 
principle of self-determination, he had 
stated that, if Algeria were to choose 
independence, France would take the 
necessary measures to protect those 
Algerians who wished to remain 
French. That suggested the possibility 
of the partition of Algeria and ap- 
peared to imply that the principle of 
self-determination was to apply not to 
the whole of the Algerian people, re- 
garded as an entity, but to the various 
trends of opinion which might be re- 
flected in a referendum. The result 
would be the splitting up of Algeria 
into a number of small and separate 
zones which would be either independ- 
ent, associated with France or inte- 
grated with France, Mr. Slim con- 
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tended. Or there might be a regroup- 
ing of the Algerian population. 

Also on November 4 President de 
Gaulle had proposed that commis- 
sions of elected representatives should 
be established to ensure that responsi- 
bility for Algerian affairs was assumed, 
at all stages, by Algerians. But that 
would prejudge the future status of 
the country by committing it in the 
direction of President de Gaulle’s own 
preference for an autonomous Algeria 
in association with France, and also 
it was not wholly compatible with the 
principle of self-determination. 

President de Gaulle had once again 
emphasized the need for a cease-fire 
before talks could be held on arrange- 
ments for a referendum for the Al- 
gerian people, but there was danger 
in a cease-fire without previously 
negotiated guarantees. 

The principle of the rights of the 
Algerian peoples to self-determination 
had been accepted by both parties. 
The difficulty still existing was to 
assure an authentic and accurate 
promise of a referendum, the applica- 
tion of which would allow Algeria to 
pronounce itself on its own future. 
The presence of the United Nations 
during a referendum would allay fears 
on both sides, Mr. Slim affirmed. 


Algerian Government Quoted 

Ahmad Shukairy, of Saudi Arabia, 
urged the holding of a plebiscite di- 
rectly under the United Nations, and 
he said he was authorized by the 
Provisional Government of Algeria to 
state on its behalf that it would accept 
the result of a free plebiscite organized 
by the United Nations. 

“If the outcome is integration or 
federation, we shall accept the 
choice,” he said. “If the outcome is 
independence, as we are sure it will 
be, France is bound to accept. and 
bound to let the people of Algeria go 
free, free to go their way as they 
wish.” 

He charged that the colonial war in 
Algeria was waged by North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization forces and equip- 
ment and political and economic sup- 
port. In fact, the war in Algeria had 
been the only achievement of NATO 
since its establishment. The time had 
come, he said, for the NATO powers 
to discontinue their assistance to 
France in that war, to desert from the 
Algerian battlefield, as French soldiers 
were doing and as the cream of French 
intellectuals was doing. 

U Thant, of Burma, introducing the 
joint draft resolution, said that the 
sponsors were convinced that, in the 
prevailing circumstances, an Algerian 
referendum organized, controlled and 
supervised by the United Nations was 
the only way to a just and peaceful 
solution of the Algerian problem. 


He contended that the tragic events 
of the previous few days in Algeria, 
in which there had been more casual- 
ties than in the Congo since the begin- 
ning of the United Nations operations 
there, had shown conclusively that 
free and fair elections could not take 
place in Algeria under the control and 
supervision of French armed forces. 
After the unprecedented demonstra- 
tion of Moslem nationalism and the 
classical colonial measures to suppress 
it, President de Gaulle’s plans for a 
French-controlled referendum could 
not be regarded as possible or desir- 
able. U Thant believed that President 
de Gaulle had the vision and wisdom 
to realize that the Algerian problem 
could be peacefully solved only with 
the cooperation of the United Nations. 


Senegal and Others 

Gabriel d’Arboussier, of Senegal, 
who spoke in the First Committee on 
December 13, said that he was ex- 
pressing the views not only of his own 
delegation but those of “certain other 
African states.” His country supported 
the right of self-determination of the 
Algerian people and favored the estab- 
lishment of an independent Algerian 
republic, obedient to the will of the 
majority and respecting the rights of 
the minority. It regarded President de 
Gaulle’s statement of November 4 as 
a further step toward the decoloniza- 
tion of Algeria and a positive contri- 
bution to peace. 

It believed that the United Nations 
could and should help to overcome 
the differences outstanding between 
the parties, but that it must recognize 
its limitations: it could not impose a 
solution or even a procedure; its role 
should be to create the necessary 
atmosphere for a resumption of nego- 
tiations between the French and the 
Algerians. 

Senegal did not underestimate the 
need for reciprocal guarantees, both 
of the cease-fire and of the proper 
implementation of the principle of 
self-determination; it believed, how- 
ever, that such guarantees would be 
obtainable only through direct nego- 
tiations, which the United Nations 
should unanimously recommend. 

While it was true that the only 
international guarantee which had 
been suggested by President de Gaulle 
was the presence of international news 
personnel as observers, the important 
thing was that he had accepted the 
principle of an international guaran- 
tee. On the other hand, President de 
Gaulle refused to acknowledge the 
Algerian Provisional Government as 
the sole party with which the French 
Government should negotiate the 
necessary conditions and guarantees, 
although it was obvious that a cease- 
fire could be discussed only with the 
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representatives of the combatants. 
Those differences could be reconciled 
by negotiation, said Mr. d’Arboussier. 

One of the reasons why the Al- 
gerian Provisional Government lacked 
confidence in negotiations with France 
was the French Government’s plan to 
set up new institutions in Algeria, he 
continued. Yet President de Gaulle 
had asserted on November 4 that the 
new Algeria would be built on the 
basis of self-determination, which 
meant that it would not be built be- 
fore the right of self-determination 
had been exercised. It would be dan- 
gerous to reverse that order and to 
reorganize the administrative and po- 
litical structure of the Algerian re- 
public without consulting the Alger- 
ians, who had been the first to fight 
for it. Senegal supported the Algerian 
people’s right of self-determination 
only on the assumption that it would 
apply to the whole of the territory 
of Algeria. 

His delegation would have preferred 
the last operative paragraph of the 
joint draft resolution to have recom- 
mended immediate negotiations on a 
cease-fire and the guarantees for a 
free referendum on self-determination, 
and to have proposed the establish- 
ment of a special international com- 
mission to facilitate contacts between 
the parties and to follow the course 
of the talks. Any other action on the 
part of the United Nations, he warned, 
might be an obstacle to further nego- 
tiation and might result in the con- 
tinuance of the war, with the prospect 
of its becoming a world conflict lead- 
ing to the partition of Algeria. 

Joseph N’Goua, of Gabon, felt 
that a resolution along the lines in- 
dicated by the representative of Sene- 
gal might influence the population 
and also help General de Gaulle in 
his negotiations. 


USSR Position 


The USSR was among the member 
states which voted for all parts of the 
draft resolution separately and for the 
proposal as a whole. Valerian Zorin 
declared that because of the position 
adopted by the Western powers, the 
Assembly had been unable to bring 
the colonial war in Algeria to an end. 
France would never have been able 
to continue its Algerian adventure, 
he charged, without the political, fi- 
nancial and military support of its 
NATO allies, especially the United 
States. 

He stated that no one dared any 
more to affirm ihat the Algerian ques- 
tion was a French internal matter, and 
he predicted that plans to crush Al- 
geria had no hope of success. He 
warned, too, that the French had 
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ready a plan for the partition of the 
country. 

Mr. Zorin pointed out that con- 
versations in New York between 
Chairman Khrushchev and representa- 
tives of the Provisional Government 
of the Algerian Republic and in the 
Soviet Union between Prime Minister 
Ferhat Abbas and leaders of the So- 
viet Government had made it clear 
that the USSR recognized, de facto, 
that Government. French authorities 
themselves, he said, had been obliged 
more than once to make contact with 
that Government, and political wis- 
dom should have taught them long 
ago that only through negotiations 
with it, on a footing of equality, 
could a peaceful settlement of the 
question be reached. 


Opposition to Proposal 


The United Kingdom was among 
10 member countries which in the 
First Committee voted against both 
the third and fourth operative para- 
graphs of the draft resolution and 
against the draft resolution as a 
whole. Later, in the Assembly, with 
the fourth paragraph eliminated, the 
United Kingdom abstained in the vot- 
ing on the draft resolution as a 
whole, as did the United States. 

David Ormsby-Gore, of the United 
Kingdom, thought that the question 
was whether the proposal would help 
toward a settlement. In his Govern- 
ment’s view, the answer was no. Quite 
apart from the impropriety of the 
United Nations seeking to impose a 
referendum on a sovereign state, it 
would be imprudent for the Organiza- 
tion to act in the manner proposed in 
the draft resolution, he said. 

Algeria was already set on a course 
leading toward the aims specified in 
that proposal. Self-determination was 
already assured. The Algerian people 
would shortly make a choice as to 
independence. Guarantees for the 
validity of the vote had already been 
given. The adoption of such a draft 
resolution would not only cast doubts, 
which no one could justify, on the 
sincerity of President de Gaulle, but 
would seriously jeopardize the pos- 
sibility of his policies reaching a fruit- 
ful conclusion. 

For that reason, and because it was 
convinced that the course on which 
France was embarked could lead to 
peace and justice for all in Algeria, 
his delegation considered that it would 
be most ill-advised for the Organiza- 
tion to attempt to intervene. By re- 
fraining from action, the United Na- 
tions, far from shirking its respon- 
sibilities, would be adopting the wisest 
course. 

The decisions which, in the course 
of the next few weeks, would guide 


Algeria into a happier future could 
not be made in the United Nations, 
They would be made by the people of 
Algeria and by the people of France 
under the wise and courageous lead- 
ership of its President. The United 
Nations should not make their task 
more difficult, he declared. 

Francis O. Wilcox, of the United 
States, spoke similarly. He respected 
the motives and the good intentions 
of the co-sponsors of the draft resolu- 
tion, but, he added, “this cannot be 
said of the Soviet Union whose prime 
objective is to sow the seeds of con- 
fusion, discord and mistrust in Al- 
geria.” 

“The Algerian question is difficult 
enough,” he observed, “and the in- 
jection by the Soviet Union of blatant 
and inflammatory falsehoods in this 
debate can only serve to complicate 
matters rather than help them.” 

Because he felt that the debate 
should be kept at a higher level, he 
declined to take the time of the Com- 
mittee to refute the charges which 
the representative of the Soviet Union 
had made against the United States, 
which he resented and considered in 
bad taste. 

The United States, he asserted, be- 
lieved in the right of people to de- 
termine their own destiny and agreed 
with others that the Algerian people 
should freely determine their own 
destiny. However, his delegation con- 
sidered that adoption of the draft 
resolution would impede rather than 
assist a peaceful solution of the prob- 
lem—that it would not achieve the 
objectives which its sponsors hoped 
for it. 


Plenary Meeting 


In the plenary meeting of the As- 
sembly on December 19, the Presi- 
dent indicated that there was an in- 
formal understanding among the dele- 
gations principally concerned under 
which three speakers representing one 
point of view and three representing 
the other point of view would be 
heard. Thus, in addition to the rep- 
resentative of Cyprus, who explained 
his amendment, the representatives of 
Chad, Senegal and Upper Volta 
spoke for one side, and those of 
Burma, Mali and Tunisia for the 
other. After the voting, the representa- 
tives of Cameroun and Guinea ex- 
plained their votes. 


Cypriot Amendment 


Zenon Rossides, of Cyprus, con- 
tended that the Cypriot amendment 
would improve the draft resolution 
approved by the First Committee. 
First, it would substitute “recom- 
mends” for “decides,” which he 
thought should meet the objections 
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raised by various delegations. Sec- 
ondly, instead of being “organized, 
controlled and supervised” by the 
United Nations, the referendum would 
be carried out “under the auspices of 
the United Nations,” which, however, 
would not prevent France in any way 
from playing its role in the matter 
in cooperation with the United Na- 
tions. 

The purpose was to keep the United 
Nations in the picture to ensure im- 
partiality and avoid any conflict which 
would arise if there were no United 
Nations function. 

“In every respect, juridically and 
from the point of view of substance,” 
he said, “our amendment meets all 
the requirements both of the United 
Nations procedures and of the United 
Nations spirit and also allows France 
all the possibilities of playing its own 
role in this referendum, which is not 
the case with operative paragraph 4 
as it appears in the draft resolution 
recommended by the Committee.” 

He contended that there should be 
a constructive resolution giving a di- 
rective from the United Nations, not 
merely “throwing the ball back to the 
parties.” That was why the resolution 
adopted by the Assembly in 1957 
had not achieved any result, he said 
—it contained no directive, simply 
asked for pourparlers. The parties 
needed some directive on the actual 
point of difference; they needed the 
help of the United Nations to tell 
them how and on what basis they 
could discuss and decide. The As- 
sembly’s resolution should be in such 
a form as to indicate one way or 
another. 

Mr. Rossides contended that one of 
the main obstacles to the carrying 
out of the pourparlers three years be- 
fore was the intransigence and un- 
compromising attitude of the extrem- 
ists among the colons (French set- 
tlers). Difficulties thus placed in the 
way of President de Gaulle’s plan 
and imaginative statesmanship had 
prevented that policy from produc- 
ing the desired results. Such obstacles 
now should be discouraged. 

The fourth preambular paragraph 
of the draft resolution recommended 
by the First Committee drew attention 
to the ineffectiveness of the previous 
resolution of 1957 which called for 
pourparlers, so the operative part 
should offer some effective solution, 
he stated. The urgency of the matter 
should be realized because the situa- 
tion in Algeria had been deteriorating 
from year to year. Despite the de- 
terioration, the problem up to now 


had been a straightforward question _ 


of self-determination, a question be- 
tween France and the people of Al- 
geria; but dangers looming on the 
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horizon could change the main as- 
pects of the whole problem, he 
warned. 


11-Power Amendment 

Mr. d’Arboussier, of Senegal, in- 
troduced the 11-power amendment. 
Because of their basic position on the 
necessity and the possibility of negoti- 
ations in order to reach a peaceful 
solution of the Algerian problem, he 
said, Senegal and its co-sponsors had 
voted against the fourth operative 
paragraph of the 24-power draft reso- 
lution in the First Committee, the 
paragraph which would entrust to the 
United Nations the responsibility for 
organizing, controlling and supervis- 
ing the referendum on self-determina- 
tion for the Algerian people. 

Despite the change in the position 
of the co-sponsors of the 24-power 
draft resolution, which it was under- 
stood had taken place after the First 
Committee had approved it, and de- 
spite the arguments advanced in sup- 
port of the Cypriot amendment by 
the representative of Cyprus (the 24 
co-sponsors now supported the Cypriot 
amendment), the position of the co- 
sponsors of the 11-power amendment 
remained unchanged, Mr. d’Arbous- 
sier stated. Indeed, their conviction of 
the need and possibility for negotia- 
tions was even stronger than it was 
in the First Committee. He warned 
against the temptation to take deci- 
sions which the Assembly was not 
equipped to execute. 

The problem of self-determination, 
he said, essentially concerned the Al- 
gerian people as a whole. Their right 
of self-determination could be applied 
only according to the law of the ma- 
jority. Thus the problem of admin- 
istrative structures was most important. 

On that point the position of the 11 
co-sponsors was that the question of 
administrative structures and of the 
political superstructure of the Algerian 
state could not be settled without 
negotiation; that in any case the right 
of self-determination could in no way 
be accepted other than for all of the 
Algerian people and throughout the 
entire Algerian territory; and that the 
structures of the new Algeria must 
promote the unity of the people and 
respect the unity of the territory— 
any type of structure which might 
lead to any partition of the people 
whatsoever or of the Algerian ter- 
ritory must be absolutely rejected. 

Thus the problem of structures was 
one of the essential points which made 
negotiations necessary. 

Mr. d’Arboussier went on to say 
that the act of reconciling the wishes 
of the European minority with its 
fate in the new Algeria was a prob- 
lem that had to be studied in all 


frankness. Generally speaking, after 
having freely expressed their opinion 
on self-determination, they must be 
subject to the law of the majority, 
but would be able to retain a right 
of option. Another problem was to 
determine whether that right of option 
could be extended to the Algerians 
of African origin who had had French 
nationality and citizenship and would 
like to retain them. In the view of the 
11 co-sponsors, that question also had 
to be the subject of negotiations. 

Mr. d’Arboussier posed two ques- 
tions, one to France and one to the 
Provisional Government of the Re- 
public of Algeria. The one to France 
was: “Are not the special administra- 
tive measures, the privileges of various 
levels existing in certain French de- 
partments, perfectly compatible with 
the fundamental principle of the unity 
of the French people and the integrity 
of their territory?” 

The question to the Provisional 
Government was: “Is it impossible to 
permit the sizeable minority—while 
being, as stated by Mr. Ferhat Abbas, 
President of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, full-fledged Algerians—to bene- 
fit from certain liberties and privileges 
which, in any case, would not con- 
stitute privileges deriving from Al- 
gerian internal legislation but rather 
would be based on principles which 
would specifically be the subject of 
negotiation?” 

There were numerous international 
precedents in that domain, he stated, 
and if those various principles could 
be accepted, then the attempt being 
made to conciliate the positions of the 
two principal parties concerned—by 
means of simultaneous discussions of 
a cease-fire and of the conditions for 
the organization of the referendum— 
could certainly offer a solution. 

On the first point the discussion 
would take place between the repre- 
sentatives of the French Government 
and those of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Algeria. On 
the second point, it was a question of 
seeking means for not excluding any 
of the interested groups, whether 
parties to the conflict or not, and of 
seeking in the prior discussions not 
their actual presence at the negotia- 
tions but their participation in de- 
termining the points to be submitted 
to negotiation. The essential point, 
once again, was the regularity and 
genuineness of the referendum, in 
which everyone must be able freely 
to express his opinion. 

Mr. d’Arboussier, J. P. Toura Gaba, 
of Chad, and Frederic Guirma, of 
Upper Volta, appealed for unanimous 
support for the 11-power amendment. 
Mr. Gaba contended that the aims of 
the sponsors of the draft resolution 
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and of the amendment were the same, 
and that only the means were different. 

“Help us to help the Algerians, so 
that peace may reign in their country 
and that they may enjoy the pride 
and happiness of independence,” Mr. 
Guirma urged. 

If the amendment were rejected, 
the latter said, the co-sponsors would 
be deeply disturbed and would vote 
against the draft resolution, but their 
vote would not mean that they were 
not in favor of independence and 
peace in Algeria: it would mean de- 
fence of the United Nations and its 
prestige in the world, for it was a fact 
that the United Nations had no means 
of force in the event of non-imple- 
mentation of its decisions. 


Other Point of View 


Mamadou Aw, of Mali, the first of 
the three speakers representing the 
other point of view, supported the 
amendment proposed by Cyprus, es- 
pecially because, in the First Com- 
mittee, a number of delegations ap- 
peared to have a sincere wish to help 
to achieve a constructive solution but 
were unable to accept the fourth 
operative paragraph of the draft reso- 
lution. His delegation was opposed to 
the 11-power amendment. 

The Cypriot amendment, he said, 
introduced the idea of United Nations 
auspices, which would make it pos- 
sible to give the Algerians the neces- 
sary guarantees in the carrying out of 
the referendum, the only way they 
could pronounce themselves freely 
about their future. In the 11-power 
amendment, on the other hand, there 
was no idea of guarantees; but cer- 
tainly the Algerians should be assured 
that the referendum would be carried 
out in a completely honest and un- 
equivocal manner. 

Negotiations should and would be 
carried out. That was not the issue 
at all now. Establishment of a com- 
mission which would facilitate con- 
tacts and help the pourparlers—that 
would be splendid. But at the end of 
the negotiations, what would happen? 
Would the French army still organize 
the referendum in the last analysis? 
Where would the Algerians get the 
necessary guarantees? The 11-power 
amendment, he contended, was de- 
signed to eliminate completely any 
reference to a United Nations guar- 
antee. 

General de Gaulle had sincerely 
committed himself to the exercise of 
self-determination; but he was con- 
fronted by a minority of Algerian set- 
tlers and a group of officers who were 
the only ones opposed to self-de- 
termination—they were the ones who 
wanted a French Algeria. 

“Consequently,” Mr. Aw observed, 
“if General de Gaulle could have the 
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support of a decision, the expression 
of a desire or a demonstration of any 
kind of support from world public 
opinion, which would consist of saying 
to France and to General de Gaulle 
that the Algerians should be given the 
desired guarantees—if, in short, the 
United Nations gave its moral en- 
dorsement to the operation—General 
de Gaulle’s plan would be upheld. 

“General de Gaulle could use that 
United Nations resolution as a tool 
to be applied against the ‘ultras’ in 
support of his thesis—if his thesis is 
that he should bring about the exer- 
cise of genuine self-determination by 
the Algerians. How would General 
de Gaulle be imperilled if world pub- 
lic opinion announced through the 
General Assembly that it agreed with 
him?” 

Pointing out that the Algerians had 
been fighting a war for six years and 
had come to the United Nations ask- 
ing for aid in the framework of Afri- 
can solidarity in order to find a just 
and honorable solution to their prob- 
lem, Mr. Aw said his delegation did 
not understand the attitude of the 11 
African states sponsoring the amend- 
ment. They believed they were in 
favor of the Algerian cause and in 
favor of Algerian independence; they 
stated they were sincerely seeking to 
help the Algerians find a solution. 
Yet how could they imagine that they 
were better qualified and more capable 
than the Algerians of finding a solu- 
tion or to point out the quickest means 
of arriving at such a solution? 

“That is why we are bound to note 
that heavy responsibilities are taken 
on by those who act in such an ir- 
responsible manner,” he added. 

Mr. Aw appealed for the adoption 
of a concrete measure which would 
place on record that the United Na- 
tions had done everything that had to 
be done, even if it involved only the 
adoption of the draft resolution. As 
for its implementation, the United Na- 
tions should then see to it that con- 
crete measures were adopted. 

He also appealed to the 11 African 
sponsors of the amendment not to ask 
the Assembly to pronounce itself on 
their proposal. 

“The Algerians have been coming 
to the United Nations for six years,” 
Mr. Aw stated. “The United Nations 
has taken no vigorous or clear-cut ac- 
tion. The United Nations has had 
doubts about the true aspirations of 
the Algerian people. The United Na- 
tions was told time and again that the 
Algerian revolution was led by a hand- 
ful of fanatics who did not represent 
the Algerian people. The United Na- 
tions has heard lengthy treatises from 
the French Government about AIl- 
geria being an integral part of France. 


The United Nations waited for five 
years to get proof of the fact that the 
Algerian revolution is in fact a popu- 
lar uprising of the Algerian people. 

“Five years had to elapse, and what 
happened in Algeria in those five 
years? There were thousands of deaths, 
thousands of casualties and thousands. 
of calamities. This is really a reductio 
ad absurdum. If it were necessary to 
wait until now to be sure that the 
Algerian people wanted freedom and 
independence, now there is proof. 
What else can the United Nations wait 
for before making up its mind, be- 
fore taking a decisive step for the set- 
tlement of the Algerian problem?” 
After letting the Algerian people fight 
for five years, the United Nations 
must now face up to its responsibili- 
ties, he concluded. There should now 
be a concrete decision which would 
enable Algeria at last to have its liberty 
and its independence. 


Further Opposition 


Both Mongi Slim and U Thant also 
supported the Cypriot amendment and 
opposed the 11l-power amendment. 
Mr. Slim reiterated that, under the 11- 
power amendment, the negotiations 
concerning guarantees for a referen- 
dum were to be held between the 
French Government, the Europeans in 
Algeria, the Algerians “who are 
friends of France” and the Provisional 
Government of Algeria. That formula, 
he said, seriously strengthened all 
those in Algeria who were really 
against the principle of self-determina- 
tion, which had been accepted by the 
two parties as a basis for the peaceful, 
just and democratic settlement of their 
differences. Therefore, he said, the 
amendment endangered peace. 

U Thant also insisted that there 
were only two parties directly in- 
volved in the crisis; yet the 11 spon- 
sors of the amendment apparently had 
in mind “various factions in Algeria, 
such as the French settlers, or colons, 
as they are called, and maybe some 
splinter Algerian factions with no 
backing and with no given policies or 
lines of action.” 

After the voting (see page 45 for 
some of the roll-call votes), Caba Sory, 
of Guinea, asserted that “unfortunate- 
ly our brothers in the states said to be 
members of the [French] Community 
turned their back on their responsi- 
bilities.” Those African countries 
which had co-sponsored the 11-power 
amendment “have openly acted against 
the interests and the aspirations of 
fighting Algeria, thus endorsing the 
imperialist policy of France,” he said. 
They had thus shown, he charged, that 
their independence was fictitious and 
nominal and that its only purpose was 
to serve French imperialism. 
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General Assembly’s Resolution and Voting on Algerian Question 


The General Assembly, 

Having discussed the question of Al- 
geria, 
~ Recalling its resolution 1012 (XI) of 
15 February 1957 by which the General 
Assembly expressed the hope that a 
peaceful, democratic and just solution 
would be found through appropriate 
means, in conformity with the principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations, 

Recalling further its resolution 1184 
(XII) of 10 December 1957 by which 
the General Assembly expressed the wish 
that pourparlers would be entered into, 
and other appropriate means utilized, 
with a view to a solution, in conformity 
with the purposes and principles of the 
Charter, 

Noting with regret that the pourparlers 
contemplated in resolution 1184 (XII) 
did not materialize, 

Recalling Article 1, paragraph 2, of 
the Charter, 

Deeply concerned with the continuance 
of hostilities in Algeria, 

Considering that the present situation 
in Algeria also constitutes a threat to 
international peace and security, 

Recalling its resolution 1495 (XV) of 
17 October 1960 by which the General 
Assembly urges that immediate and con- 
structive steps should be adopted in re- 
gard to the urgent problems concerning 
the peace of the world, 

Taking note of the fact that the two 
parties concerned have accepted the right 
of self-determination as the basis for the 
solution of the Algerian problem, 

Recognizing the passionate yearning 
for freedom of all dependent peoples and 
the decisive role of such peoples in the 
attainment of their independence, 

Convinced that all peoples have an 
inalienable right to complete freedom, 
the exercise of their sovereignty and the 
integrity of their national territory, 

1. Recognizes the right of the AIl- 
gerian people to self-determination and 
independence; 

2. Recognizes the imperative need for 
adequate and effective guarantees to en- 
sure the successful and just implementa- 
tion of the right of self-determination 
on the basis of respect for the unity and 
territorial integrity of Algeria; 

3. Recognizes further that the United 

Nations has a responsibility to contribute 
towards the successful and just imple- 
mentation of this right. 
_ In favor: Afghanistan, Albania, Argen- 
tina, Austria, Bolivia, Bulgaria, Burma, 
Byelorussian SSR, Canada, Central Afri- 
can Republic, Ceylon, Congo (Brazza- 
ville), Costa Rica, Cuba, Cyprus, Czecho- 
slovakia, Dahomey, Denmark, Ethiopia, 
Federation of Malaya, Finland, Ghana, 
Guatemala, Guinea, Haiti, Honduras, 
Hungary, Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Ireland, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Libya, Mali, Mexico, Morocco, Nepal, 
Nigeria, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Peru. 
Philippines, Poland, Romania, Saudi 
Arabia, Somalia, Sudan, Sweden, Togo, 
Tunisia, Turkey, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, 
United Arab Republic, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela, Yemen, Yugoslavia—63. 

Against: Cameroun, Chad, Gabon, 
Ivory Coast, Madagascar, Portugal, Un- 
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ion of South Africa, Upper Volta—8. 

Abstaining: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Cambodia, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Congo (Leopoldville), Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, Greece, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Laos, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Niger, Paraguay, Senegal, Spain, Thai- 
land, United Kingdom, United States—27. 


Rejected Fourth Paragraph 


4. Decides that a referendum shall be 
conducted in Algeria, organized, con- 
trolled and supervised by the United 
Nations, whereby the Algerian people 
shall freely determine the destiny of 
their entire country. 


In favor: Afghanistan, Albania, Bul- 
garia, Burma, Byelorussian SSR, Ceylon, 
Cuba, Cyprus, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, 
Federation of Malaya, Ghana, Guinea, 
Hungary, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Mali, 
Morocco, Nepal, Nigeria, Pakistan, Po- 
land, Romania, Saudi Arabia, Somalia, 
Sudan, Togo, Tunisia, Turkey, Ukrain- 
ian SSR, USSR, United Arab Republic, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia—40. 

Against: Argentina, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Cameroun, Canada, 
Central African Republic, Chad, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Congo (Brazzaville), 
Dahomey, Denmark, El Salvador, Fin- 
land, Gabon, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, 
Israel, Italy, Ivory Coast, Luxembourg, 
Madagascar, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Niger, Norway, Paraguay, 
Peru, Portugal, Senegal, Spain, Sweden, 
United Kingdom, United States, Upper 
Volta—40. ’ 

Abstentions: Bolivia, Cambodia, Costa 
Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Japan, 
Laos, Mexico, Panama, Philippines, Thai- 
land, Uruguay, Venezuela—16. 


Rejected Cypriot Amendment 


Replace operative paragraph 4 by the 
following: 

Recommends that a referendum be 
held in Algeria under the auspices of 
the United Nations, whereby the Algerian 
people shall freely determine the destiny 
of their country. 


In favor: Afghanistan, Albania, Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria, Burma, Byelorussian SSR, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Cuba, Cyprus, Czech- 
oslovakia, Denmark, Ethiopia, Federa- 
tion of Malaya, Finland, Ghana, Guinea, 
Honduras, Hungary, Iceland, India, In- 
donesia, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Mali, Mexico, 
Morocco, Nepal, Nigeria, Norway, Paki- 
stan, Panama, Philippines, Poland, Ro- 
mania, Saudi Arabia, Somalia, Sudan, 
Sweden, Togo, Tunisia, Turkey, Ukrain- 
ian SSR, USSR, United Arab Republic, 
Venezuela, Yemen, Yugoslavia—S3. 

Against: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Cameroun, Canada, Central African Re- 
public, Chad, China, Colombia, Congo 
(Brazzaville), Dahomey, Gabon, Greece, 
Israel, Italy, Ivory Coast, Luxembourg, 
Madagascar, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Niger, Portugal, Senegal, Spain, United 
Kingdom, United States, Upper Volta 
—27. 

Abstaining: Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, 
Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, 





Japan, Laos, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, 
Thailand, Uruguay—16. 


Rejected 11-Power Amendment 


Delete operative paragraph 4 of the 
draft resolution and substitute, instead, 
the following: 


“4. Invites the parties involved in 
the conflict to enter immediately into 
negotiations, without preliminary condi- 
tions or restrictions, on a cease-fire and 
the circumstances for the organization of 
the referendum on self-determination, in- 
cluding mutual guarantees for the parties 
concerned, and international guarantees; 


In favor: Austria, Brazil, Cambodia, 
Cameroun, Canada, Central African Re- 
public, Chad, Colombia, Congo (3razza- 
ville), Dahomey, Denmark, Gabon, 
Greece, Haiti, Iceland, Ireland, Israel, 
Italy, Ivory Coast, Luxembourg, Mada- 
gascar, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Niger, 
Norway, Peru, Senegal, Sweden, Thai- 
land, United States, Upper Volta—31. 

Against: Afghanistan, Albania, Bulgar- 
ia, Burma, Byelorussian SSR, Ceylon, 
Cuba, Cyprus, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, 
Federation of Malaya, Ghana, Guinea, 
Hungary, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Mali, Morocco, 
Nepal, Nigeria, Pakistan, Poland, Ro- 
mania, Saudi Arabia, Somalia, Sudan, 
Togo, Tunisia, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, 
United Arab Republic, Venezuela, Yem- 
en, Yugoslavia—39. 

Abstaining: Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Chile, China, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salva- 
dor, Finland, Honduras, Iran, Japan, 
Laos, Mexico, Netherlands, Panama, Pa- 
raguay, Philippines, Portugal, Spain, Tur- 
key, United Kingdom, Uruguay—25. 


5. Recommends, with a view to facil- 
itating contacts and the progress of the 
negotiations, the establishment of a spe- 
cial international commission, the com- 
position and members of which shall be 
determined in agreement with the parties 
involved in the conflict. 


In favor: Austria, Cameroun, Canada, 
Central African Republic, Chad, Colom- 
bia, Congo (Brazzaville), Dahomey, Den- 
mark, Gabon, Iceland, Ireland, Ivory 
Coast, Madagascar, New Zealand, Nica- 
ragua, Niger, Norway, Senegal, Sweden, 
Thailand, Upper Volta—22. 

Against: Afghanistan, Albania, Bulgar- 
ia, Burma, Byelorussian SSR, Ceylon, 
Cuba, Cyprus, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, 
Federation of Malaya, Ghana, Guinea, 
Hungary, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Mali, Morocco, 
Nepal, Nigeria, Pakistan, Poland, Ro- 
mania, Saudi Arabia, Somalia, Sudan, 
Togo, Tunisia, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, 
United Arab Republic, Venezuela, Yemen, 
Yugoslavia—39, 

Abstentions: Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Brazil, Cambodia, Chile, 
China, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Finland, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iran, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Laos, Luxembourg, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Philippines, Portugal, Spain, Turkey, Unit- 
ed Kingdom, United States, Uruguay—35. 
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Background notes on the activities of the UN Family 





The Expanded Program of 


TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 


Besides reporting month by 
month the main current ac- 
tivities of the United Na- 
tions, the REviEw will, from 
time to time, publish back- 
ground notes on various as- 
pects of United Nations work 
as reference material for 
those writing about or study- 
ing the United Nations. We 
begin this month with the 
Expanded Program of Tech- 


nical Assistance. 


Who Operates the Program? 


The United Nations and eight inter- 
national organizations in the “United 
Nations Family” share in the funds 
available each year to operate jointly 
the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance. The United Nations has 
created its own Bureau of Technical 
Assistance Operations (BTAO) within 
the Secretariat, and each of the par- 
ticipating agencies has made the ar- 
rangements necessary to plan and 
carry out the projects that fall within 
its field of competence. The nature of 
each request determines the organiza- 
tion which will furnish the assistance: 


United Nations (BTAOo)—economic 
development, public administration 
and finance, industrial development, 
survey and development of natural re- 
sources, statistics, social welfare serv- 
ices, transport and communications. 


International Labor Organization 
(1Lo) — labor-management problems, 
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THE EXPANDED 
PROGRAMME 
OF TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 








cooperatives and handicrafts, vocation- 
al training, manpower organization. 

Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations (FAO) — all 
branches of food and agricultural pro- 
duction, marketing and consumption, 
including plant and animal disease 
control; agricultural research; admin- 
istration and statistics; forestry and 
fisheries development and _ utilization; 
nutrition. 

United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) — primary, secondary and 
higher education, fundamental and 
adult education, teacher training, mass 
communication, scientific research and 
training, including social sciences and 
documentation. 

International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation (1cAo)—development of ground 
facilities and services to air transport 
(airports, radio communications and 
aids to air navigation, air traffic control, 
etc.), improvement of safety services 


in airline operation and use of avia- 
tion for other economic purposes. 

World Health Organization (wHo) 
—strengthening of public health ad- 
ministration and national health serv- 
ices; control of diseases such as ma- 
laria and tuberculosis; maternal and 
child health; training of doctors, nurses 
and other health workers; environ- 
mental sanitation; health education; 
vital and health statistics. 

International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU) — telegraph, telephone 
and radio communications. 

World Meteorological Organization 
(wMo)—organization of weather sta- 
tions, training of staff. 

International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy (IAEA)—techniques and materials 
for the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

(The World Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund work in co- 
operation with the program but do not 
draw on the Technical Assistance 
Fund. In addition, in the field of 
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health and nutrition, UNICEF (United 
Nations Children’s Fund) cooperates 
with BTAO, WHO and FAO on many of 
their technical assistance projects.) 


In addition to the technical assist- 
ance that these organizations give un- 
der the expanded program, most of 
them also carry out additional tech- 
nical assistance projects, using part of 
their own regular annual budgets. 
Wuo, for example, received more than 
$5 million during 1959 from expanded 
program funds and spent almost as 
much out of its own budget for further 
technical assistance work. More than 
$2 million from the United Nations’ 
regular budget is used for technical 
assistance, in addition to the funds 
provided under the expanded pro- 
gram. On a more limited scale, Lo 
and UNESCO also carry out regular 
programs of technical assistance. 


Toward the end of 1958, the United 
Nations established the Special Fund 
to provide—over and above the aid 
given through the expanded program 
—systematic and sustained assistance 
in fields essential to the integrated eco- 
nomic and social development of the 
less developed countries. The Special 
Fund concentrates on a limited num- 
ber of relatively large projects, which 
may take the form of surveys, research 
or training. Close cooperation is main- 
tained between the operations of the 
expanded program and those of the 
Special Fund. 

By October 1960, the Special Fund 
had received requests relating to 254 
projects totaling some $236 million. 
At the end of the year 115 projects 
affecting more than 50 countries and 
territories had already been approved 
and were in various stages of imple- 


mentation, and authorization for addi- 
tional projects was expected early in 
1961. The approved programs involve 
Special Fund allocations of $96 mil- 
lion; the total value of the projects 
assisted, including the governments’ 
contributions, will amount to $227 mil- 
lion. 


How Are the Skills and 
Technical Knowledge Provided? 


Technical assistance, which is given 
only at the request of governments, 
is provided by: 

Experts sent out to less developed 
countries to help solve the technical 
and economic problems involved in 
their development plans. An expert 
may work in a government office, in 
a training or educational institute or in 
an isolated village; he may be an engi- 
neer or an economist, a doctor or 
meteorologist, a forester, a city plan- 
ner, an agriculturist, or a specialist in 
any one of many economic and social 
fields. 

The award of fellowships to na- 
tionals of less developed countries, to 
make it possible for them to obtain 
wider training abroad which they can 
then put to use in their own countries. 

The provision of equipment in lim- 
ited amounts in connection with the 
work of experts, and particularly for 
demonstration purposes. 


How Is This Work Coordinated? 


A Technical Assistance Board 
(TAB), composed of representatives of 
each of the participating organizations 
and an Executive Chairman, is re- 
sponsible for the coordination and 
supervision of the expanded program. 
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To carry this coordination to the 
country level, the Board has a resident 
representative or a correspondent in 
many of the countries to which sub- 
stantial amounts of aid are being 
given. In 1960, 46 TaB offices were 
covering some 60 countries. Nine new 
field offices, covering 28 countries and 
territories, are planned for 1961. The 
resident representatives provide liaison 
between the government of the coun- 
try, the experts, the organizations and 
the Board. The major role of the 
resident representative is to assist the 
government with the planning and 
coordinating of yearly programs of 
aid; in addition, he helps some agen- 
cies with the selection of fellowship 
candidates and assists the government 
in coordinating expanded program ac- 
tivities with those of other technical 
assistance programs in his area—such 
as the aid provided by the United 
States and under the British Common- 
wealth Colombo Plan. 

The resident representatives serve 
also as the channel of communication 
between governments and the United 
Nations Special Fund. 

The work of the Board is reviewed 
by the Technical Assistance Commit- 
tee of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. The Committee, in turn, reports to 
the Council, and the Council to the 
General Assembly. 


How Is the Program Financed? 


The program is financed with funds 
pledged voluntarily at annual Tech- 
nical Assistance Conferences. Since 
1950, 86 governments have contrib- 
uted or pledged a total sum equivalent 
to more than $310 million in more 
than 60 different currencies. During 
the course of 1961, more than $40 
million will be spent to undertake the 
development projects which govern- 
ments all over the world have re- 
quested. 


Which Countries Participate, 
and on What Scale? 


The operation of the program is on 
a completely “multilateral” basis — 
that is, many countries provide its 
funds, experts and training facilities, 
and an equally large number of coun- 
tries benefit from its services. Most of 
the countries which are recipients of 
aid are also donors, placing the tradi- 
tional skills of their people at the dis- 
posal of neighboring or far-off lands. 
Recent statistics show that: 

more than 135 countries and terri- 
tories have received technical assist- 
ance in the 10 years the program has 
been operating; 

105 of these have received the serv- 
ices of experts; 
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9,000 EXPERTS SENT OUT - 18,000 FELLOWSHIPS AWARDED 


these experts have been recruited 
from 80 different countries; 

114 countries have been host to 
fellows; 


during 1960, the program provided 
some 2,375 experts, bringing to more 
than 9,000 the total number of experts 
provided since the program began; 


more than 2,000 fellows were train- 
ing abroad during 1960 under program 
grants, making a total of more than 
18,000 fellowships awarded since 1950. 


What Has the Program Achieved? 


The projects on which expanded 
program experts are engaged almost 
always form part of larger national or 
regional development plans. Their pri- 
mary contribution is in helping the less 
developed countries to fill the gaps in 
their own technical knowledge and 
services and in training young people 
to take over jobs vital to the develop- 
ment of their respective countries. The 
following are some examples of the 
benefits which have been derived from 
the collaboration of international tech- 
nical assistance staff and national tech- 
nicians: 

In Yugoslavia, a team of FAO ex- 
perts has been working since 1956 to 
carry through a comprehensive pro- 
gram to improve wheat growing. This 
has involved the introduction and dis- 
tribution of improved varieties, along 
with adequate seed multiplication 
schemes and adoption of better agro- 
nomic practices. Results have been 
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encouraging, with average yield per 
acre in selected areas rising from about 
16 bushels in 1955 to more than 59 
bushels in 1959. Production in 1959 
was sufficient to meet the entire domes- 
tic requirement. 

In Jordan, a team of United Nations 
experts has cooperated with the gov- 
ernment for the construction of a 
small, modern port at Aqaba, Jordan’s 
only access to the sea. The port, com- 
pleted last December, also involved 
advice in town planning, telecommuni- 
cations, meteorological equipment in- 
stallation and the training of local 
staff. As a result of this work, cargo 
handled at the port has shown a steep 
increase—from 70,000 tons in 1953 to 
410,000 tons in 1958, and 445,000 in 
the first nine months of 1959. Goods 
shipped through Aqaba take about 
two days to reach Amman, compared 
with 10 to 15 days taken for transit 
through Beirut. 

In India, there are approximately 
2.5 million tuberculosis patients need- 
ing treatment, while the number of 
beds available to them is only 23,000. 
With the help of wHo, a national 
tuberculosis program was launched in 
1959, guided by the first findings of a 
Tuberculosis Chemotherapy Centre, 
also established with wHo assistance, 
and which has reported that despite 
the many advantages of sanatorium 
care, the merits of home treatment 
with drugs are comparable and would 
be appropriate for adoption by many 
communities throughout India. The 
Centre is also being used for the train- 
ing of doctors and auxiliary health 


workers from other countries in the 
region. 

In Peru, where air transport has 
become an important means of com- 
munication, especially between the 
coastal region and the interior, ICAo 
has assisted the government with the 
establishment of the country’s first 
civil aviation school. Efforts to develep 
the school into a general training cen- 
tre for technicians and aircrew bore 
first fruit in May 1959 when courses 
for aircraft mechanics were opened. 
The school has since gradually ex- 
panded by adding courses in other sub- 
jects, as and when required facilities 
and services are ready. By the end of 
1959, preparations for flight training 
were virtually completed and _ final 
negotiations for purchase of training 
aircraft were in progress. 

In Mexico, UNESCO, BTAO and ILO 
have cooperated in a fellowship pro- 
gram with the purpose of providing 
opportunities for high-level training 
for industry to hand-picked people of 
Mexican nationality. In 1958 and 
1959, 56 fellowships were awarded 
to university deans, heads of courses 
and professors for study in western 
Europe related to higher technical 
training. These fellowship holders con- 
stitute an important nucleus in the 
republic for the improvement and 
strengthening of training programs for 
Mexican engineers, chemists and 
biologists who will staff the industrial 
enterprises of the country. The pro- 
gram is supplemented by an ILo train- 
ing for labor supervisors and a BTAO 
program for industrial engineers. 
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Ruand a-Urundi (Continued from page 19) 


ber of amendments to the 26-nation 
proposal were tabled by Argentina, 
Canada, Denmark, Mexico, New Zea- 
land and Sweden. One of these amend- 
ments would have had the effect of 
permitting the date of the elections 
to be settled by all parties in the ter- 
ritory and the proposed commission. 
Another amendment proposed a new 
clause for the 26-nation draft, read- 
ing as follows: 

“Recommends that this conference 
should consider, among other things, 
the question of the Mwami, Kigeli V, 
and the proposal that there should be 
held in Ruanda, under the supervision 
of the United Nations, a referendum 
concerning the institution of the 
Mwami and, if necessary, the present 
Mwami of Ruanda.” 

Other amendments introduced were 
of a drafting nature. Explaining the 
purpose of the proposals, P. K. Ed- 
monds, of New Zealand, said the 
Committee should not simply approve 
a draft resolution which, like so many 
other United Nations resolutions, 
would remain unimplemented, but 
should recommend a practical course 
of action which would benefit the 
people of Ruanda-Urundi. 


For that reason New Zealand had 
joined the other sponsors in submitting 
amendments which, if accepted, would 
enable the administering power to sup- 
port the 26-nation draft. 

Francisco Cuevas Cancino, of Mexi- 
co, said the sponsors of the amend- 
ments were seeking to achieve a com- 
promise not on principles but with 
regard to the procedure to be em- 
ployed to implement those principles. 
He noted that Belgium had offered to 
cooperate with the United Nations on 
the basis of the revised text that would 
result if the six-power amendments 
were adopted. That was simply an of- 
fer to cooperate and could in no sense 
be regarded as an ultimatum. 

After further exchanges, during 
which several representatives expressed 
Opposition to the proposed amend- 
ments, the Committee voted on the 
various proposals. All the six-power 
amendments were rejected by varying 
votes. The 26-nation draft resolution 
was then adopted by 47 votes to 8, 
with 17 abstentions. 

Several delegations explained their 
negative stand on this draft resolu- 
tion. Sir Andrew Cohen, of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, said that because the 
draft contained much that was ac- 
ceptable to his delegation, he had 
voted against it with regret. He had 
hoped that a procedure could be de- 
veloped which would enable the Unit- 
ed Nations to participate in so im- 
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portant an operation as the elections 
in Ruanda-Urundi; but there were 
strong reasons of principle for voting 
against the draft resolution. His main 
objection was that it overrode opinions 
expressed by political parties in the 
territory which, in his view, repre- 
sented the great majority of the popu- 
lation. 

The United Kingdom representative 
regretted that it had not been possible 
to deal with the difficult problem of 
the Mwami by means of the amend- 
ment to the 26-nation draft. The ques- 
tion involved was perhaps one which 
should be discussed by representatives 
of the people of Ruanda after the 
forthcoming elections. 

Supporting the arguments advanced 
by the United Kingdom, Mr. Claeys 
Bouuaert said Belgium would vote 
against the 10-nation proposal on the 
question of the Mwami. The amend- 
ments to the 26-nation draft resolu- 
tion had unfortunately been rejected, 
despite the fact that their adoption 
would have resulted in practical meas- 
ures of cooperation between the ad- 
ministering authority and the United 
Nations. Certain delegations seemed 
to have voted against the amendments 
precisely because they were acceptable 
to the administering authority. 

Mr. Claeys Bouuaert added that 
certain delegations continually ques- 
tioned the good faith of the adminis- 
tering authority, an attitude which, 
he felt, made an objective exchange 
of views quite impossible and which 
jeopardized the whole trusteeship sys- 
tem. He said that Belgium would, 


however, continue to fulfill its duties 
as administering authority in Ruanda- 
Urundi. 

R. Austin Acly, of the United 
States, also announced that he would 
vote against the draft proposal on the 
question of the Mwami, as its aims 
were incompatible with those sought 
by the overwhelming majority of the 
Committee. The United States firmly 
believed that the choice of a constitu- 
tional regime should rest with ‘the peo- 
ple of Ruanda themselves. Mr. Acly 
held that the reconciliation conference 
to be held before the elections should 
take up the question of the Mwami’s 
return on a provisional basis but that 
the Fourth Committee would be ill-ad- 
vised to force the hand of the Ruanda 
people and prejudge the referendum 
by putting the Mwami back into 
power before their wishes were known. 

Explaining his vote in favor of the 
amendments to the 26-nation proposal, 
Bjorn Jansen, of Norway, considered 
they offered a practical solution, based 
on common sense. Some delegations 
had said that the amendments were 
designed to serve the interests of “the 
colonialists” and that they constituted 
an ultimatum. Mr. Jansen said his dele- 
gation felt that the amendments would 
best serve the interests of the United 
Nations in Ruanda-Urundi. 

The Committee went on to adopt 
the 10-nation draft resolution on the 
question of the Mwami by 38 votes 
to 18, with 16 abstentions. Finally, 
the Committee, on the proposal of 
Venezuela, recommended the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Dorsinville as Chairman 
of the Commission for Ruanda-Urundi 
and Dr. Rahnema and Mr. Gassou as 
members of that body. 





CONGO CHRONOLOGY (Continued from page 39) 


of an African High Command with its 
military planning headquarters in a suita- 
ble location in Africa. The resources of 
this command would be supplied by the 
independent African states, and it would 
operate independently or be placed at 
the disposal of the United Nations in 
providing aid for any African country 
which might find itself “in the circum- 
stances which now prevail in the Congo.” 


In a second cable, President Nkrumah 
said that by seating the Congolese dele- 
gation led by Mr. Kasavubu, the United 
Nations “confirms the appointment of 
Mr. Kasavubu as Head of State and 
confirms recognition of the legitimate 
Lumumba Government.” He urged that 
the United Nations see to it that the 
legally constituted Congolese Parliament 
be reassembled and function as the Par- 
liament of the Congolese nation. 


NOVEMBER 29: 
The General Assembly’s Fifth Com- 
mittee began discussing supplementary 


estimates for 1960 to cover the costs of 
the United Nations operations in the 
Congo from July 14 to December 31, 
excluding costs of international aid for 
restoring the economic life of the Congo 
and maintaining its public services. 


NOVEMBER 30: 


A United Nations spokesman in the 
Congo made a statement regarding “the 
departure of Mr. Lumumba from his 
residence in Leopoldville.” He _ said, 
among other things, that the United 
Nations had at no time assumed any 
responsibility for confining Mr. Lumumba 
to his quarters. 


In Leopoldville, the Director-General 
of wHo told a press conference that the 
health situation in the Congo had been 
maintained “at a reasonable level” and 
that there had been no epidemic out- 
breaks. He praised the work of Congolese 
health workers and the international 
medical teams. 
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DATES - MEETINGS - DECISIONS - DOCUMENTS 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Cuban Complaint 


Meetings 921-923 
January 4 and 5, 1961 

Took up new Cuban complaint con- 
tained in letter of December 31, 1960, 
stating that United States Government 
“is about to perpetrate, within a few 
hours, direct military aggression against 
the Government and people of Cuba” 
(S/4605); adopted agenda without ob- 
jection; invited representative of Cuba to 
participate without vote in consideration 
of question; held general debate; ad- 
journed without taking any action; draft 
resolution (S/4612) submitted by Chile 
and Ecuador—recommending that Cuba 
and United States “make every effort to 
resolve their differences by the peaceful 
means provided for in the United Na- 
tions Charter”—not pressed to vote. 

Other documents: Letter of January 3, 
1961, from Cuba: S/4611; Letter of 
Jan. 4 from Peru, Jan. 5 from Domini- 
can Republic, Jan. 6 from Paraguay and 
Jan. 9 from Guatemala: S/4613, 4620, 
4624, 4618. 


Congo 


Meetings 924-927 
January 12-14, 1961 


Resumed consideration of situation in 
Republic of Congo; adopted agenda 
without objection; invited representative 
of Belgium to take seat at Council table; 
Jan. 14 (meeting 927): took up draft 
resolution (S/4625) proposed by Ceylon, 
Liberia and United Arab Republic, and 
failed to adopt it by vote of 4-0-7 [for 
text of operative part, see page 11]; 
heard statement by Secretary-General. 

Documents: Note by Secretary-Gen- 
eral transmitting report of Dec. 21, 1960, 
from his Special Representative in Repub- 
lic of Congo concerning incidents at Buka- 
vu on Dec. 15 and 16, 1960 (A/4682): 
S/4601; Note by Secretary-General sub- 
mitting: (1) Letter of Dec. 21 from 
Secretary-General to President Kasavubu; 
(2) Note verbale of Dec. 30, 1960, from 
Secretary-General to representative of 
Belgium; (3) Note verbale of Dec. 31, 
1960, from representative of Belgium to 
Secretary-General; (4) Report of Jan. 
1, 1961, from Special Representative of 
Secretary-General; and (5) Note verbale 
of Jan. 1 from Secretary-General to 
representative of Belgium [documents re- 
fer to incident, Dec. 30, 1960-Jan. 1, 
1961, when units of Armée nationale 
congolaise landed in Usumbura, Trust 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi, which re- 
sulted in fighting close to Bukavu in 
Province of Kivu, Republic of Congo]: 
S/4606; Note by Secretary-General sub- 
mitting (1) Note verbale of Jan. 2, 
1961, from Secretary-General to repre- 
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sentative of Belgium and (2) Report of 
Jan. 5, 1961, from Ambassador Dayal: 
S/4606/Add.1; Letters of Jan. 4, 7 and 
11 from USSR: S/4614, 4616, 4622; 
Notes verbales of Jan. 11 and 13, 1961, 
from Belgium to Secretary-General: S/ 
4621, 4627; Letter of Jan. 12 from 
Ghana: S/4626 and Corr. 1; Letter of 
Jan. 14 from President of Republic of 
Congo to Secretary-General and reply 
of Jan. 15: S/4629; Letter of Jan. 7 
from President of Republic of Congo, 
countersigned by Commissioner for For- 
eign Affairs, addressed to Special Repre- 
sentative of Secretary-General and reply 
of Jan. 14: S/4630. 

Membership of Council, 1961: China, 
France, USSR, United Kingdom, United 
States (permanent members); Ceylon, 
Chile, Ecuador, Liberia, Turkey, United 
Arab Republic (non-permanent mem- 
bers). 


Other Council Documents 

Matters before Council: $/4600, 4602, 
4610, 4617. 

Credentials: Chile (S/4603), United 
Arab Republic (S/4604, 4615), Turkey 
(S/4607), Cuba (S/4608), Liberia (S/ 
4609), Belgium (S/4619), Congo (Leo- 
poldville) (S/4623). 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Fifteenth Session 
Plenary 


Meetings 948, 954 
December 15 and 18, 1960 


Third Committee items: 


Resolutions adopted December 18 
(meeting 954) [For votes, see UNITED 
Nations Review, January 1961, p. 52]: 

Draft Declaration on Freedom of In- 
formation [36]: A/RES/1570(XV). 

Measures designed to promote among 
youth the ideals of peace, mutual respect 
and understanding between peoples [76]: 
A/RES/1572(XV). 

Draft Declaration on Right of Asylum 
[82]: A/RES/1571(XV). 


Fourth Committee items: 


Resolutions adopted December 15 
(meeting 948): 

Study of principles which should guide 
members in determining whether or not 
obligation exists to transmit information 
called for in Art. 73e of Charter [38]: 
Study of principles, etc.: A/RES/1541 
(XV); Transmission of information: A/ 
RES/1542(XV). 

Resolutions adopted December 18 
(meeting 954): 

Question of South West Africa [43]: 
Petitions: A/RES/1563(XV); Political 
freedom: A/RES/1564(XV); Legal ac- 
tion, etc.: A/RES/1565(XV); Assistance 


of specialized agencies and UNICEF: A/ 
RES/1566(XV); Windhoek location: A/ 
RES/1567(XV); Question of South West 
Africa: A/RES/1568(XV). 

Question of future of Western Samoa 
[44]: A/RES/1569(XV). 

[For votes, see UNITED NATIONS Re- 
VIEW, January, 1961, pp. 52-53.] 


Fifth Committee items: 


Resolutions adopted on December 18 
(meeting 954) [For votes see UNITED 
NaTIONS REviEW, January 1961, p. 53]. 

Financial reports and accounts [48]: 
United Nations, UNICEF, UNRWA, Vol- 
untary Funds for UNHCR, and UNKRA: 
A/RES/1543(XV)-A/RES/1547(XV). 

Appointments to fill vacancies [51]: 
Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions, Committee on 
Contributions, Board of Auditors, UN 
Administrative Tribunal: A/RES/1548 
(XV)-A/RES/1551(XV). 

Scale of assessments [52]: 
1552(XV). 

Audit reports (specialized agencies and 
IAEA—technical assistance funds) [53]: 
A/RES/1553(XV). 

Administrative and budgetary  co- 
ordination of UN with specialized agen- 
cies and 1AEA [54]: Program appraisals: 
A/RES/1554(XV); Administrative budg- 
ets of agencies and 1AEA: A/RES/1555 
(XV). 

Negotiating Committee 
Budgetary Funds [55]: 
(XV). 

Organization and work of Secretariat 
[58]: A/RES/1557(XV). 

Public information activities [59]: A 
RES/1558(XV). 

Personnel questions [60]: Geographi- 
cal distribution: A/RES/1559(XV). 

Annual report of UN Joint Staff Pen- 
sion Board [62]: A/RES/1560(XV). 

Comprehensive review of UN Joint 
Staff Pension Fund [63]: A/RES/1561 
(XV). 

Amendments to Pension Scheme Regu- 
lations of International Court [64]: A/ 
RES/1562(XV). 


A/RES/ 


for Extra- 
A/RES/ 1556 


Meetings 955-960 
December 19 and 20, 1960 





Election of one non-per 
Security Council [15] 

Dec. 20 (meeting 959): elected Liberia 
on 14th ballot after informal agreement 
reached with regard to election [under 
this agreement, Liberia would serve on 
Council’ during 1961 and resign at end 
of year; Ireland, the other principal con- 
tender for the seat, would be the only 
candidate for the vacancy, and would 
serve during 1962, the second year of 
the two-year term]. 


ber of Ec ic and 





Election of one 
Social Council [16] 

Dec. 20 (meeting 959): after 13th 
ballot, decided to postpone further voting 
until resumed 15th session. 


Appointment of members of Peace Observation 
Commission [18] 

Dec. 20 (meeting 960): reappointed 
members of poc for 1961 and 1962. 
(Doc.: A/4476). 
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Admission of new members [20] 

Dec. 20 (meeting 959): decided to 
consider item at resumed 15th session 
{For documents, see UNITED NATIONS 
Review, January, 1961, p. 51). 


United Nations Emergency Force [27] 


Dec. 20 (meeting 960): took note of 
progress report on UNEF (A/4486 and 
Add. 1, 2). 


Situation in Republic of Congo [85] 

Dec. 19, 20 (meetings 955-959): re- 
sumed consideration of item; heard state- 
ment by Secretary-General on Dec. 19 
(meeting 957); on Dec. 20 (meeting 
958) rejected (28-42-27, roll-call) 8- 
power draft resolution (A/L.331/Rev.1) 
sponsored by Ceylon, Ghana, India, In- 
donesia, Iraq, Morocco, United Arab 
Republic, Yugoslavia; did not adopt 
(43-22-32) United Kingdom-United States 
draft resolution (A/L.332) as it failed 
to receive required two-thirds majority; 
heard statement by Secretary-General; 
decided without objection as proposed by 
Austria, that item should remain on 
agenda of 15th session [A/RES/1592 
(XV)]. 

Other documents: Letter of Dec. 18 
from Hungary: A/4670; Report of Dec. 
21 to Secretary-General from his Special 
Representative in Congo concerning in- 
cidents at Bukavu on Dec. 15 and 16: 
A/4682. 


First Committee items: 
Disarmament [67, 69, 73, 86] 


[For full titles see UNITED NATIONS 
Review, January 1961, p. 53]. 

Dec. 20 (meeting 960: took up report 
of First Committee (A/4680); adopted 
three resolutions by roll-call: Prevention 
of wider dissemination of nuclear weap- 
ons [73]: 68-0-26 [A/RES/1576(XV)]; 
Suspension of nuclear and thermonuclear 
tests [69]: 88-0-5 [A/RES/1577(XV)] 
and 83-0-11 [A/RES/1578(XV)]. 


Question of Algeria [71] 


Dec. 19 (meeting 956): took up report 
of First Committee (A/4660) and -two 
amendments to draft resolution, one by 
11 powers (A/L.334—Cameroun, Cen- 
tral African Republic, Chad, Congo (Braz- 
zaville), Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory Coast, 
Madagascar, Niger, Senegal, Upper Volta) 
and one by Cyprus (A/L.333); rejected 
(31-39-25) first paragraph of 11-power 
amendment and (22-39-35) second para- 
graph; did not adopt Cyprus amendment 
(53-27-16) as it failed to receive required 
two-thirds majority; did not adopt (40- 
40-16) operative paragraph 4 of First 
Committee’s draft resolution as it failed 
to receive required two-thirds majority; 
adopted (63-8-27) draft resolution as 
amended [A/RES/1573(XV)]; all votes 
were by roll-call. 


Special Political Committee items: 


Question of increase in membership of Security 
—" and of Economic and Social Council 
3] 
Dec. 20 (meeting 960): took up report 
of Special Political Committee (A/4626); 
adopted (60-16-11) Netherlands proposal 
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that item remain on agenda of 15th ses- 
sion; took note of Committee’s report 
[no action had been recommended by 
Committee]. 


Report of United Nations Scientific Committee 
on Effects of Atomic Radiation [24] 

Dec. 20 (meeting 960): adopted unani- 
mously draft resolution contained in 
report of Special Committee (A/4659) 
[A/RES/1574(XV) ]. 

Also: Report of Fifth Committee: A/ 
4671. 


Fourth Committee items: 


Election to fill vacancies in Committee on In- 


formation from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
[42] 

Dec. 20 (meeting 960): confirmed 
election of Mexico and Liberia to Com- 
mittee on Information from NSGT’s as 
recommended by Fourth Committee (A/ 
4679). 


Question of future of Ruanda-Urundi [45] 


Dec. 20 (meeting 960): took up report 
of Fourth Committee (A/4672); adopted 
by roll-call (61-9-23) draft resolution on 
future of Ruanda-Urundi [A/RES/1579 
(XV)]; rejected (32-42-13) request for 
separate vote on operative paragraphs 1 
and 2 of draft resolution II; adopted by 
roll-call (50-24-19) draft resolution II 
on Question of the Mwami [A/RES/ 
1580(XV)]. 

Adopted without objection recom- 
mendation of Fourth Committee on ap- 
pointment of UN Commission for 
Ruanda-Urundi [Max Dorsinville (Haiti) 
Chairman; Majid Rahnema (Iran) and 
Ernest Gassou (Togo) }. 

Other documents: Reports of Fifth 
Committee: A/4673; Statement by Bel- 
gium at meeting 1077 of Fourth Com- 
mittee and by Haiti at meeting 1086 of 
Fourth Committee: A/C.4/462, A/C.4/ 
464; Written statement by Kigeri V. 
Mwami of Ruanda: A/C.4/467. 


Fifth Committee items: 
Dec. 20 (meeting 960) 
United Nations Emergency Force [27] 


Cost estimates for maintenance of 
UNEF (A/4674); adopted (42-10-33) 
operative paragraph 2, and (50-8-27) 
draft resolution as whole [A/RES/1575 
(XV)]. 


Supplementary estimates for 1960 [49] 


Supplementary estimates (A/4675, 
draft res. A): adopted 78-0-9 [A/RES/ 
1581(XV)]; Post adjustments (A/4675, 
draft res. B): adopted (82-0-9) [A/ 
RES/1582(XV) ]; 

UN activities in Congo (A/4676): 
rejected (24-40-22) request for separate 
vote on preambular paragraph 3 and 
operative paragraph 4; adopted draft reso- 
lution (46-17-24) [A/RES/1583(XV)]. 


Budget estimates for 1961 [50] 


Budget appropriations for 1961 (A/ 
4677, Annex A, draft resolutions A, B, 
C): Part A (budget appropriations) 
adopted (81-9-1), Part B (income esti- 
mates for 1961) adopted unanimously, 


Part C (financing of appropriations), 
adopted (77-9-1) [A/RES/1584(XV), 
Rev.1]; 

Unforeseen and extraordinary expenses 
(A/4677, Annex B): adopted (80-9-1) 
[A/RES/1585(XV)]; 

Working Capital Fund (A/4677, An- 
nex C): in separate vote (38-27-18) 
words “or from other available sources” 
in operative paragraph 5 were not 
adopted as they failed to receive neces- 
sary two-thirds majority; draft resolution 
as whole as amended adopted (71-0-12) 
[A/RES/1586(XV)]; 

Administrative arrangements under 
Draft Single Convention on Narcotic 
Drugs (A/4677, Annex D): adopted 
without objection [A/RES/1587(XV)]; 

System of travel and subsistence al- 
lowances, etc. (A/4608): adopted unani- 
mously [A/RES/1588(XV)]; 

Payment of honoraria to members 
of Administrative Tribunal (A/4609): 
adopted recommendation (78-0-2); 

Transfer of headquarters of WHO: 
amount to be reimbursed by UN (A/ 
4610): adopted unanimously [A/RES/ 
1589(XV)]; 

Control and limitation of documenta- 
tion (A/4611): took note of report; 

Architectural and engineering survey 
of Headquarters buildings (A/4678): 
took note of report; 

United Nations operations in Congo 
(A/4681): adopted draft resolution by 
roll-call (39-11-44) [A/RES/1590(XV)]. 


United Nations International School [61] 


Adopted (89-0) draft resolution of 
Fifth Committee (A/4658) [A/RES/ 
1591(XV)]. 


Adjournment of fifteenth session 


Dec. 20 (meeting 960): adjourned to 
March 7, 1961. 

Other Assembly documents: Activities 
of 1Lo in field of occupational health and 
safety (resolution adopted Nov. 1959): 
A/4359 (E/3326); Constitutions, elec- 
toral laws and other legal instruments 
relating to political rights of women: 
A/4407; Supplementary estimates for 
1960: A/4492/Add.1/Corr.1; Letter of 
Oct. 11 from Israel: A/4570; Letters of 
Nov. 25 from United States, France and 
United Kingdom: A/4595-4597; USSR 
amendment to draft resolution on un- 
foreseen and extraordinary expenses: A/ 
C.5/L.656/Corr.1; Human Rights Day: 
Observation of 11th anniversary of 
adoption of Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, Report by Secretary-Gen- 
eral: A/INF/89; Review of communica- 
tions relating to Assembly matters: A/ 
INF/87/Add.4; Note by Secretary-Gen- 
eral (relating to Committee member- 
ship): A/INF/86. 

Agenda of resumed 15th session: A/ 
4685. 


Committee on South West Africa 


Eighth session 
January 10 


Adopted agenda after rewording item 
on consideration and approval of Com- 
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mittee’s report to 16th session of Assem- 
bly; reelected Professor Enrique Rod- 
riguez Fabregat (Uruguay) Chairman, 
Victorio D. Carpio (Philippines) Vice- 
Chairman, and Poul Boeg (Denmark) 
Rapporteur; decided to instruct Secre- 
tariat to prepare information and docu- 
mentation concerning South West Africa 
in event that Government of Union of 
South Africa failed to submit an annual 
report on territory; took procedural de- 
cisions concerning 47 petitions and com- 
munications; considered implementation 
of Assembly resolution (1568(XV)) [res- 
olution invited Committee, in addition 
to its normal tasks, “to go to South 
West Africa immediately” to investigate 
situation there and make proposals on 
steps whereby indigenous inhabitants of 
territory would achieve “a wide measure 
of internal self-government designed to 
lead them to complete independence as 
soon as possible” and requested Com- 
mittee to make preliminary report to 
Assembly when latter resumes its 15th 
session—due to begin on March 7]. 
Also on Committee agenda: Consider- 
ation of reports of FAO, WHO, UNESCO 
and UNICEF (GA Res. 1566(XV)—As- 
sistance of specialized agencies and of 
UNICEF in economic, social and educa- 
tional development of South West Africa). 


Jan. 13, 16: held closed meetings. 


Other Meetings (November-December) 


Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions 


Nov. 1, 2, 4, 7, &, 10, 11, 14, 15, 17, 


l 
18, 21, 22, 28 - 30; 
| 


Dec. 6, 7-9, 12-14, 21 (closed) 


Committee on Contributions 


Nov. 1, 3, 4 (closed) 


United Nations Administrative Tribunal 


Nov. 1-4, 7 (closed) 


United Nations Scientific Advisory Committee 
Nov. 11 (closed) 


United Nations Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine 


Nov. 11 (closed) 


Scientific Advisory Committee of International 
Atomic Energy Agency 


Nov. 16, 17 (closed) 


United Nations Staff Pension Committee 
Nov. 16 (closed) 


Standing Committee on UN Joint Staff 
Pension Board 


Dec. 2, 6 (closed) 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Resumed Thirtieth Session 


United Nations, N. Y. 
December 21 and 22, 1960 
Meetings 1135, 1136 


Agreed to include four additional items 
in agenda (E/L.885 and Add.1 and 
Corr.1). 
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Elections [19] 


Governing Council of Special Fund: 
elected for 3-year terms Ghana, Gua- 
temala, Italy, Netherlands, Senegal, 
Sweden. [In addition, 1961 members in- 
clude: Argentina, Canada, France, India, 
Japan, Mexico, Pakistan, Thailand, 
USSR, United Kingdom, United States, 
Yugoslavia]; 


Technical Assistance Committee: 
elected for 2-year terms Sudan, Switzer- 
land, United Arab Republic. [In addi- 
tion, 1961 members include: Afghani- 
stan, Brazil, Bulgaria, Denmark, El Sal- 
vador, Ethiopia, France, Haiti, Israel, 
Japan, Jordan, New Zealand, Norway, 
Poland, Spain, USSR, United Kingdom, 
United States, Uruguay, Venezuela. The 
24th member will be whatever state is 
elected at resumed 15th session of Gen- 
eral Assembly to fill vacancy still re- 
maining in membership of Economic and 
Social Council]; 


Council Committee on NGO’s: elected 
for 1961 Brazil, France, Japan, Jordan, 
USSR, United Kingdom, United States: 

Ad hoc working group (see below): 
elected for 1-year term: Afghanistan, 
Denmark, Japan, New Zealand, Poland, 
Venezuela; 


Committee for Industrial Develop- 
ment: elected six additional members for 
term indicated, which was drawn by lot: 
Federal Republic of Germany (3 years), 
Ivory Coast (2 years), Madagascar (1 
year), Philippines (3 years), Sudan (2 
years) and Tunisia (1 year). [In addi- 
tion, 1961 members include: Afghanistan, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Denmark, El Salvador, 
Ethiopia, France, India, Japan, Jordan, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Pakistan, Peru, 
Poland, Spain, USSR, United Arab Re- 
public, United Kingdom, United States, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. The 
30th member will be whatever state is 
elected at resumed 15th session of Gen- 
eral Assembly to fill vacancy still re- 
maining in membership of Economic and 
Social Council]. 


Confirmation of members of functional 
commissions [20] 


Confirmed names of representatives 


(E/3428 and Add.1). 


Work of Council in 1961 [21] 


Took up draft program (E/L.884) 
and note on “disposal of items arising 
out of 15th regular session of Assembly” 
(E/L.886 and Add.1); approved agenda 
for 31st and 32nd Council sessions to 
be held in 1961; decided to include in 
agenda of 31st session item on freedom 
of information and item entitled “Draft 
declaration on international economic 
cooperation”; 

Made following decisions regarding 
agenda of 32nd session: (1) to reword 
item 2: “World economic trends”; (2) 
to include item on economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries and 
financing of economic development; (3) 
to combine item on “Main trends of in- 
quiry in field of natural sciences, dis- 
semination of scientific knowledge and 


application of such knowledge for peace- 
ful ends” and item on “Measures for 
promoting international exchange of sci- 
entific and technical personnel”; (4) to 
delete item on freedom of information; 
(5) to add two items: (a) Assistance to 
former trust territories and other new- 
ly independent states; (b) Provision of 
food surpluses to food-deficient peoples 
through United Nations system; (6) to 
include additional sub-item on “Pro- 
vision of operational, executive and ad- 
ministrative personnel” under item on 
technical assistance; (7) to list under 
item on “International commodity prob- 
lems” General Assembly resolution on 
“Improvement of terms of trade between 
industrial and underdeveloped countries” 
together with report of Commission on 
International Commodity Trade. 

Decided as recommended by Assembly 
that membership of Committee for In- 
dustrial Development should be increased 
to 30 and that additional members should 
be elected at current session (see above); 
decided to defer until 31st session de- 
cision as to what session report would 
be considered arising out of Assembly 
resolution on “Measures designed to pro- 
mote among youth the ideals of peace, 
mutual respect and understanding be- 
tween peoples”; 

Approved remaining proposals made 
by Secretary-General (E/L.886). 


Place of meeting of ad hoc working group [24] 


Confirmed previous decision that ad 
hoc working group—established by Coun- 
cil [resolution 798(XXX)] to study vari- 
ous reports and prepare “concise state- 
ment” of issues and problems in field 
of coordination which call for special 
attention by Council—should meet at 
Headquarters. 


Date of spring session of Council after 1961 
[25] 

Decided to make no change in date of 
sessions (E/3425). 


Question of change in name of technical 
assistance programs [26] 

Adopted unanimously draft resolution 
(E/3426) submitted by Technical As- 
sistance Committee [E/RES/806(XXX) | 
in which Council decides that work of 
United Nations in field of technical as- 
sistance should be given collective name 
of “United Nations Program of Techni- 
cal Cooperation” while maintaining es- 
tablished titles for UN regular program, 
expanded program of technical assist- 
ance, and organs related to them; and 
(2) invites agencies and IAEA to consider 
possibility of using this collective name 


Agreement between United Nations and 
International Development Association [27] 
Dec. 21: adopted unanimously draft 
resolution by Denmark and Japan (E 
L.887 and Add.1) which requested nego- 
tiation of agreement to bring 1a (an 
affiliate of International Bank) into rela- 
tionship with United Nations [E/RES 
805(XXX)]; Dec. 22: adopted unani- 
mously draft resolution by Chile, Den- 
mark and Japan (E/L.888) recommend- 
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ing approval of agreement by General 
Assembly [E/RES/807(XXX)]. Docu- 
ments: E/3427, 3429. 

Other Council documents: Promotion of 
international flow of private capital: E/ 
3325/Corr.3; Evaluation of long-term 
economic projections (reply of Hun- 
gary): E/3379/Add.7; UN Capital De- 
velopment Fund (replies of Guatemala, 
Ukrainian SSR): E/3393/Add.4; Calen- 
dar of conferences for 1961: E/3423/ 
Corr.1, 2; List of representatives (30th 
session): E/INF/77/Add.2, 3; Elections 
(Permanent Central Opium Board) E/ 
L.871/Add.5. 


Provisional agenda for 31st session: 
E/3434. 


Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities 


Thirteenth Session 
January 10-13 

Reelected José D. Ingles (Philippines) 
Chairman, Arcot Krishnaswami (India) 
Vice-Chairman, Voitto Saario (Finland) 
Rapporteur; adopted agenda (E/CN.4/ 
Sub.2/207 and Rev.1). 


Right of anyone to leave any country 


Jan. 12: adopted unanimously draft 
resolution by Franz Matsch (Austria) 
and Voitto Saario (Finland) as amended 
by sponsors (E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.219) ex- 
pressing appreciation to special rappor- 
teur (José D. Ingles) for his progress 
report (Study of discrimination in respect 
of right of everyone to leave any coun- 
try, including his own, and to return to 
his country—E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.215), re- 
questing further report and expressing 
hope for additional comments and ma- 
terial from governments, specialized agen- 
cies and NGO’s. 


Religious rights and practices 


Jan. 13: adopted (8-1-3) draft resolu- 
tion by C. Richard Hiscocks (United 
Kingdom) (E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.220, as re- 
vised) calling for brief popular summary 
of study on discrimination in matter of 
religious rights and practices, prepared 
by Arcot Krishnaswami, special rap- 
porteur (E/CN.4/Sub.2/200/Rev.1, Sales 
No.: 60.XIV.2) and for its widespread 
dissemination. 

Other documents: Note by Secretary- 
General [on draft principles on freedom 
and non-discrimination in matter of reli- 
gious rights and practices and on printing 
and circulation of Arcot Krishnaswami’s 
study}: E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.218; Financial 
implications of draft resolution: E/CN.4/ 
Sub.2/L.220/Add.1. 


Study of discrimination in education 


Jan. 13: began consideration of item 
[Doc. E/CN.4/Sub.2/210—Note by Di- 
rector-General of UNESCO with annexed 
Convention and Recommendation Against 
Discrimination in Education, adopted by 
General Conference of UNESCO on Dec. 
14, 1960). 


Technical Assistance C ittee 





Meetings 226-230 
November 23-December 15, 1960 


Took up following questions (E/TAC/ 
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L.222/Rev.1): (1) Expanded program: 
(a) program for 1961-1962 (E/TAC/ 
L.221, 223 and Corr.1, 224-228, 231, 
232); (b) administrative and operational 
services costs (A/4564, E/TAC/100, 101 
and Corr.1, 102); (c) transfer of alloca- 
tions during 1960 (E/TAC/104); (d) 
review of contingency authorizations 
made in 1960 (E/TAC/L.230); (2) 
United Nations program (E/TAC/103, 
E/TAC/L.233); and (3) Consideration 
of change in name of programs (E/TAC/ 
L.229). 

Unanimously approved program for 
1961-62, amounting to $70,983,013 as 
submitted by TaB (Category I program, 
E/TAC/L.223 and L.225); also ap- 
proved Category II program (E/TAC/ 
L.224, 226); subject to Assembly con- 
firmation, authorized allocation of funds 
for 1961 ($40.9 million) to participating 
organizations (UN, ILO, FAO, UNESCO, 
ICAO, WHO, ITU, WMO and IAEA) in pro- 
portion to their shares in overall pro- 
gram for 1961-62; approved for Eco- 
nomic and Social Council action draft 
resolution on collective name for United 
Nations programs of technical assistance 
(See above under Economic and Social 
Council). 

Chairman: Abdul Hakim Tabibi (Af- 
ghanistan) 

Draft report: E/TAC/L.234; Report 
of Tac to Council: E/3430. 


Special Fund 
Governing Council 


Fifth Session 
Meetings 21-23 
December 19 and 21, 1960 

Adopted agenda (SF/L.36/Rev.1), 
heard statement by Managing Director 
(SF/L.40), discussed status of contribu- 
tions (SF/L.23/Rev.9, L.31/Rev.7, L.39 
and Corr.1) and administrative budget 
estimates for 1961 (SF/L.37, A/4565); 
reviewed status of 74 projects approved 
at 2nd, 3rd and 4th sessions (SF/L.38 
and Corr.1); examined in closed session 
projects recommended by Managing Di- 
rector; approved recommended program 
calling for allocations totaling $36 mil- 
lion for 41 new projects in 28 countries 
and territories and two regions [author- 
ized Special Fund projects now number 
115, and allocations now total $96 mil- 
lion; total value of projects, including 
governments’ counterpart contributions, 
amounts to $227 million]; adopted draft 
report (SF/L.41) as amended; decided 
to hold 6th session in May 1961. 

Members: Argentina, Canada, Chile, 
France, Ghana, India, Italy, Japan, Mex- 
ico, Netherlands, Pakistan, Sweden, Thai- 
land, USSR, United Arab Republic, 
United Kingdom, United States, Yugo- 
slavia. 

Chairman: C.S. Jha (India). 

Other documents: Memorandum (As- 
sistance to governments in preparation 
of requests to Special Fund): SF/5; 
Note by Managing Director submitting 
to Governing Council three resolutions 
adopted by General Conference of 
UNESCO at its 11th session on (1) co- 
operation with United Nations Special 
Fund; (2) UNEsCo action in Africa and 


(3) Emergency program of additional 
aid for development of education in 
Africa: SF/L.42; Report of fifth session 
of Governing Council: E/3435. 


United Nations Children’s Fund 


Executive Board 
Meetings 256, 257 
December 19, 1960 
Elected following for 1961: 


Executive Board: W.A.E. Green (New 
Zealand) Chairman; Abdul Tabibi (Af- 
ghanistan), B. Kozusznik (Poland), M. 
Daftari (Iran), F. A. Carrillo (El Sal- 
vador), First to Fourth Vice-Chairmen. 

Program Committee: Australia, Brazil, 
China, Dominican Republic, France, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Poland, Turkey, USSR, 
United Kingdom, United States, Yugo- 
slavia; Branko Karapandza (Yugoslavia) 
Chairman. 

Committee on Administrative Budget: 
Brazil, Bulgaria, El Salvador, France, 
Greece, Japan, Pakistan, Sweden, United 
Kingdom, United States; R. Piracha 
(Pakistan) Chairman. 

Decided to postpone sessions of Pro- 
gram Committee and Executive Board 
scheduled for December 1960 until Jan- 
uary 1961 on understanding that all al- 
locations made by Board in January 
would, for purposes of accounting, be 
charged to 1960 UNICEF accounts; de- 
cided to hold Program Committee session 
January 9-11, and Board session begin- 
ning January 12. 

Agenda: E/ICEF/L.1243, L.1244; Re- 
port of meeting: E/ICEF/403. 


Program Committee 
January 9-11, 1961 


Met in closed session to consider pro- 
posals for aid to child health and welfare 
projects; elected Robert H. Robertson 
(Australia) Vice-Chairman. (See above 
for Chairman.) 

Documents: Agenda: E/ICEF/L.1245; 
Summary of project recommendations: 
E/ICEF/L.1242. 


Expert Group on Compensatory Financing 


January 9, 10 (closed) 


Executive Board 
January 12, 13 


Considered report of Committee on 
Administrative Budget on its 26th and 
27th sessions held at United Nations on 
June 20 and 22, September 15 and 16 
and October 25, 1960 (E/ICEF/L.1241); 
approved creation of special account into 
which proceeds from fund-raising cam- 
paign in Australia and New Zealand 
would go as proposed by Maurice Pate, 
UNICEF Executive Director (E/ICEF/R. 
1030); campaign would be conducted by 
UNICEF and FAO as part of FAO-sponsored 
Freedom-from-Hunger campaign with 
proceeds to be equally divided between 
the two agencies; took note of report 
of Program Committee (E/ICEF/L. 
1247); approved more than $16 million 
in aid to child health and welfare proj- 
ects in 62 countries and territories, al- 
located as follows: 
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Africa (18 projects): $1,215,000; 
Americas (39 projects): more than $5 
million; Asia (34 projects): $3,482,000; 
Eastern Mediterranean (18 long-term 
projects and one emergency feeding pro- 
gram): $2,195,000; Europe (8 projects): 
just over $1 million; 

Allocations by categories were as fol- 
lows: for 35 health service projects: 
$3,015,260; 6 family and child welfare: 
$137,240; 60 disease control (malaria, 
tuberculosis, leprosy, yaws, syphilis, tra- 
choma, bilharziasis): $7,549,400; 18 nu- 
trition (child feeding, milk conservation, 
nutrition education and others): $4,- 
827,500; 2 primary education: $157,000; 
emergency aid for feeding program for 
refugee children and mothers in Jordan: 
$324,000. 

[The $16 million of assistance, repre- 
senting remainder of 1960 allocations— 
bring total uNnicer funds allocated for 
assistance during past year to $25.8 mil- 
lion; of this amount, $24.3 million was 
for long-range aid and $1.5 million for 
emergency aid; with recommendations 
approved on January 13, there would be 
415 projects in 103 countries and terri- 
tories receiving some form of UNICEF 
aid.] 

Other documents: Agenda: E/ICEF/ 
L.1246/Rev.1; Checklist of documents 
issued for January 1961 Executive Board 
Session (as of Dec. 22, 1960): E/ICEF/ 
INF/16; Statement by Exec. Director: 
E/ICEF/406. 


Mail poll allocations 
November and December 1960 


Allocations approved by Executive 
Board: For Pakistan—emergency food 
relief for victims of cyclones ($30,000); 
for Congo (Leopoldville): emergency food 
relief for refugees and vehicles for epi- 
demic control ($250,000) and emergency 
famine relief and medical services for 
refugees of tribal warfare ($286,000); for 
United Arab Republic (Southern Region, 
Egypt): anti-malaria campaign ($310,- 
000). 

Document: Report of Executive Board: 
E/ICEF/404. 


Other Meetings 
Plenary Session of NGO Committee on UNICEF 
Dec. 13 (closed) 


Committee on Richt of Everyone to be Free 
from Arbitrary Arrest, Detention and Exile 
[of Commission on Human Rights] 


Dec. 27-29 (meetings 13-15) (closed) 


Seminar on Participation of Women in Public 
Life 

Addis Ababa, Dec. 12-23: First sem- 
inar in field of human rights to be held 
by United Nations in Africa, and one 
of series being held in different regions 
of world under program of advisory serv- 
ices in human rights established by Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1955; seminar adopted 
series of resolutions and recommenda- 
tions, among them one urging support 
from all African governments, another 
envisaging the formation of an “All 
African Women’s Association,” a third 
on appointment of African women to 
United Nations, and a fourth expressing 
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appreciation to UN _ Secretary-General 
for his desire to better status of African 
women; participants, numbering one 
hundred and representing 31 countries 
and territories, discussed educational, eco- 
nomic, political, social and legal obstacles 
still impeding progress of African women 
and recommended holding of seminars 
in individual countries to follow up on 
work begun in Addis Ababa. 

Participants: Official delegations from 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Swazi- 
land (as a group), Cameroons, Republic 
of Cameroun, Comoros, Congo (Braz- 
zaville), Ethiopia, Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland, Federation of Ni- 
geria, Gabon, Gambia, Ghana, Ivory 
Coast, Kenya, Liberia, Madagascar, Mali, 
Mauritania, Mauritius and dependencies, 
Morocco, Mozambique, Niger, Seychelles, 
Sierra Leone, Sudan, Tanganyika, Togo, 
Tunisia, Uganda, United Arab Republic, 
Upper Volta and Zanzibar; governments 
represented by observers: Belgium, 
France, United Kingdom, United States 
and USSR; also represented: FAO, ILO, 
UNESCO, UNICEF and some 20 internation- 
al non-governmental organizations hav- 
ing consultative status with the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

Officers: Woizero Senedou Gebrou 
(Ethiopia) Chairman; Mrs. Bernice Mo- 
hapeloa (Basutoland), Mrs. T.P.O. Man- 
uwea (Nigeria), Madame Marie Sivo- 
mey (Togo) and Dr. Sohair Al Kala- 
mawi (United Arab Republic) Vice- 
Chairmen; Dr. Marie Hilda Stevenson 
Delhomme (Seychelles) Rapporteur. 

[First UN seminar on participation of 
women in public life was held in Bang- 
kok, June 1957; second, in Bogota, May 
1959.] 


Expert Working Group on International 
Highways, Zone 1 

Bangkok, November 16-18: continued 
study of proposals for external financial 
aid to Asian highway project, reviewed 
progress made by Asian countries in im- 
plementing plan, discussed International 
Convention on Road Traffic, dealt with 
provisions for implementing a Code on 
Road Signs and Signals in ECAFE region, 
and discussed system for numbering in- 
ternational routes in area. 

[Zone 1: Burma, Cambodia, Federa- 
tion of Malaya, Laos, Thailand, Viet- 
Nam. Scheduled for November 25-28 in 
Kathmandu, Nepal: meeting of experts 
for Zone 2: Ceylon, India, Nepal, Paki- 
stan; scheduled for December 13-15 in 
Teheran, meeting of experts for Zone 3: 
Afghanistan, Iran, Pakistan. 

Meetings are third in series of zonal 
sessions held in ECAFE region to stimu- 
late eventual opening up of Asian high- 
way. First series held in Bangkok, New 
Delhi and Karachi in November and 
December 1959, and second series in 
Bangkok, Dacca and Karachi in June 
and July 1960.] 


Committee for Coordination of Investigations 
of Lower Mekong Basin 

llth session, Bangkok, Nov. 23-26: 
made plans to submit requests to United 
Nations Special Fund with parallel re- 
quests to donor countries for additional 
$2.3 million to be used for measurement 


of mineral deposits in Mekong Basin and 
for construction and operation of model 
of Mekong Delta for which plans have 
been prepared by UNESCO; noted new of- 
fers of assistance as well as progress re- 
ports on work under way. 


Members of Committee: 
Laos, Thailand, Viet-Nam. 


Cambodia, 


Central American Economic Cooperation 
Committee 
Seventh Session 
Managua, Nicaragua 
December 10-13, 1960 

Approved three instruments: (1) text 
of new General Economic Integration 
Treaty; (2) Protocol on equalization of 
import duties with rest of world; (3) 
Agreement concerning creation and char- 
ter of Economic Integration Bank. 


Chairman: José Lugo Marenco (Nica- 
ragua). 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Case of Arbitral Award 
(Honduras/ Nicaragua) 

Nov. 18: Court delivered its judgment 
in case concerning arbitral award made 
by King of Spain on December 23, 1906, 
with regard to determination of frontier 
between Honduras and Nicaragua. Pro- 
ceedings in case were instituted by Hon- 
duras against Nicaragua by application 
filed on July 1, 1958. Honduras asked 
Court to adjudge and declare that Nica- 
ragua was under obligation to give effect 
to award; Nicaragua asked it to adjudge 
and declare that decision given by King 
of Spain did not possess character of 
binding arbitral award and that it was in 
any case incapable of execution. By vote 
of 14-1, Court held that award was valid 
and binding and that Nicaragua was un- 
der obligation to give effect to it. Judge 
Moreno Quintana appended to judgment 
a declaration; Judge Sir Percy Spender 
appended a separate opinion, and M. 
Urrutia Holguin, Judge ad hoc, a dis- 
senting opinion. 


SIGNATURES, RATIFICATIONS, ETC. 


Received during November 1960: 


From the Ivory Coast, Nov. 4, Senegal, 
Nov. 7, Iceland, Nov. 8, and New Zea- 
land, Nov. 9, instruments of acceptance 
of Convention on Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization, done 
at Geneva on Mar. 6, 1948. 

From Chad, Nov. 14, Gabon, Nov. 21, 
and Nigeria, Nov. 25, instruments of ac- 
ceptance of Constitution of World Health 
Organization, done at New York on July 
22, 1946. 

From Brazil, Nov. 14, instrument of 
ratification of Convention on Recovery 
Abroad of Maintenance, done at New 
York on June 20, 1956. 

From Byelorussian SSR, Nov. 15, in- 
strument of ratification of Convention 
on Recognition and Enforcement of 
Foreign Arbitral Awards, done at New 
York on June 10, 1958. 

From Brazil, Nov. 16, instrument of 
ratification of Convention relating to 
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United Nations 


Bodies in Conti $ 


Security Council, Headquarters. 
Military Staff Committee, once every 
fortnight, Headquarters. 





Other Bodies and Conferences 


JANUARY 23-FEBRUARY 10 Group of Ex- 
perts on Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Social Services (Social 
Commission), Headquarters. 


JANUARY 24-MaRrcCH 17 Plenipotentiary 
Conference on the Adoption of a 
Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs, 
Headquarters. 


FEBRUARY 1-MaARCH 3 Committee of Ex- 
perts on the Review of the Activities 
and Organization of the Secretariat, 
Headquarters. 


FEBRUARY 6-17 Population Commission, 
eleventh session, Headquarters. 


FEBRUARY 20-MARCH 17 Commission on 
Human Rights, Headquarters. 


FEBRUARY 27-28 Council Committee 
on Non-Governmental Organizations, 
Headquarters. 


Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 
[All meetings at Geneva] 


FEBRUARY 1-3 
Problems. 


Working Party on Gas 


FEBRUARY 6-10 Subcommittee on Road 
Transport (of the Inland Transport 
Committee). 


FEBRUARY 8-10 Group of Rapporteurs 
(of the Conference of European 
Statisticians). 

FEBRUARY 13-17 Working Group on In- 
dustrial Statistics (of the Conference 
of European Statisticians). 


FEBRUARY 22-MaARCH 3 
Water Pollution Control. 


FEBRUARY 27-MaRCH 3 Group of Cus- 
toms Experts (of the Inland Trans- 
port Committee). 


Seminar on 


c 
tc 


ic C ission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) 


JANUARY 18-FEBRUARY 14 Second Work- 
ing Group of Experts on Program- 
ming Techniques, Bangkok. 


JANUARY 26-FEBRUARY 3 Committee on 
Industry and Natural Resources, 
thirteenth session, Bangkok. 


FEBRUARY 9-15 Inland Transport and 
Communications Committee, ninth 
session, Bangkok. 


FEBRUARY 22-27 Committee for the Co- 
ordination of Investigations of the 
Lower Mekong Basin, twelfth ses- 
sion, Saigon, Viet-Nam. 





Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) 


FEBRUARY 6-17 Third session, Addis 
Ababa. 


Inter-Agency Meetings 


FEBRUARY 20-24 FAO/ECE Study Group 
on Methods and Organization of 
Forest Work, Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 22-MARCH 3 ECE/IAEA Seminar 
on Water Pollution Control, Geneva. 





Status of Refugees, done at Geneva on 
July 28, 1951. 

From Yugoslavia, Nov. 18, instrument 
of accession to Declaration on Construc- 
tion of Main International Traffic 
Arteries, done at Geneva on Sept. 16, 
1950. 

From France, Nov. 19, instrument of 
ratification of Convention for Suppres- 
sion of Traffic in Persons and of Ex- 
ploitation of Prostitution of Others, done 
at Lake Success, New York, on Mar. 21, 
1950. 

From USSR, Nov. 22, instruments of 
ratification of Convention on Territorial 
Sea and Contiguous Zone, Convention on 
High Seas, Convention on Continental 
Shelf, done at Geneva on Apr. 29, 1958. 

From Argentina, Nov. 25, instrument 
of accession to Convention on Road 
Traffic, done at Geneva on Sept. 19, 
1949, 

From New Zealand, Nov. 25, instru- 
ment of accession to Convention on 
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Privileges and Immunities of Specialized 
Agencies (in respect of UNESCO, UPU, 
ITU, ILO, WHO, FAO, ICAO and wMo), 
adopted by General Assembly of United 
Nations on Nov. 21, 1947. 


Received during December 1960: 


From Romania, Dec. 2, instrument of 
accession to Convention on Nationality 
of Married Women, done at New York 
on Feb. 20, 1957. 

From Federation of Malaya, Dec. 21, 
instruments of accession to Convention 
on Territorial Sea and Contiguous Zone, 
Convention on High Seas, Convention 
on Fishing and Conservation of Living 
Resources of High Seas and Convention 
on Continental Shelf, done at Geneva on 
Apr. 29, 1958. 

From Portugal, Dec. 22, instrument of 
accession to Convention relating to Status 
of Refugees, done at Geneva on July 
28, 1951. 











Intergovernmental Organizations 
Related to United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


JANUARY 24-FEBRUARY 7 Board of Gov- 
ernors, Vienna. 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


FEBRUARY 7-13 Governmental Confer- 
ence on the Revision of the Agree- 
ment concerning the Social Security 
of Rhine Boatmen, Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 23-MARCH 6 Committees of 
the Governing Body, Geneva. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of 
United Nations (FAO) 


FEBRUARY NGO Advisory Committee, 
second session, Paris. 


FEBRUARY Conference of International 
Organizations for the Joint Study of 
Programmes and Activities in the field 
of Agriculture in Europe, Paris. 


FEBRUARY Intersecretarial Meeting on 
Methodology and _ Definitions in 
Agricultural Statistics in European 
Countries, Rome. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


FEBRUARY 1-14 Meeting of Experts on 
the Development of Information 
Media in Latin America, Santiago de 
Chile. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


FEBRUARY 7 Fourteenth Assembly ses- 
sion, New Delhi. 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


FEBRUARY Regional Association I (Afri- 
ca), third session, Cairo. 


General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) 


FeBRuARY 13-25 Committee II on Ex- 
pansion of International Trade, 
Geneva. 


FespruarRy Council of Representatives of 
Contracting Parties, Geneva. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


FespruarRy 15-16 Technical Committee 
88 (Pictorial Marking of Handling 
Instructions for Goods) [Internation- 
al Organization for Standardization], 
New Delhi. 


Fepruary 15-24 Technical Committee 
meetings of the Indian Standards In- 
stitution [International Organization 
for Standardization], New Delhi. 


FEBRUARY 15-24 Technical Committee 
30/SC 1 (Measurement of liquid flow 
in open channels) [International Or- 
ganization for Standardization], New 
Delhi. 


FEBRUARY 22-27 Fifth Inter-American 
Scout Conference, Caracas. 


FEBRUARY 27-MaRCH 2 _ International 
Road Federation, Pacific Regional 
Conference, Sydney, Australia. 


FEBRUARY World Alliance of YMCa’s 
President’s Committee, Geneva. 


FEBRUARY World Assembly of Youth, 
Seminar on Europe in the World, 
Paris. 
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CURRENT 
UNITED NATIONS 
PUBLICATIONS 
RELATING TO 


AFRICA 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF AFRICA SINCE 1950 
Ten-year comprehensive survey of economic developments in 
African countries: structural aspects, growth trends, develop- 
ment of external trade and capital formation. 

59.11.K.1. 248 p. Eng. and Fr. eds. 

$3.00: 21/- stg.: 13 Sw.frs. 








STRUCTURE AND GROWTH OF SELECTED 
AFRICAN ECONOMIES 

Basic structure and growth of the economies of Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, Morocco and the Sudan from the war up to 1957. 
58.11.C.4. 201 p. Eng., Fr., Sp. eds. 

$2.00; 14/- stg.; 8.50 Sw.frs. 


SCOPE AND STRUCTURE OF MONEY ECONOMIES 
IN TROPICAL AFRICA 

Production of goods and services, distribution of income, pat- 
terns of expenditure, savings, investment, export. 

55.11.C.4. 52 p. Eng., Fr., Sp. eds. 

$0.50; 3/9 stg.; 2 Sw.frs. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE EXCHANGE ECONOMY IN 
TROPICAL AFRICA 

Study of structural changes in the indigenous economies of 
tropical Africa. 

54.11.C.4. 59 p. Eng., Fr., Sp. eds. 

$0.40; 3/- stg.; 1.50 Sw.frs. 


PROGRESS OF THE NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES UNDER THE CHARTER. Volume 5: 
Territorial Surveys 

Ten-year review of economic, social and educational conditions 
in each territory, the majority of which are in Africa. 
60.V1.B.1/Vol. 5. 476 p. Eng., Fr., Sp. eds. 

$5.50; 39/- stg.; 23.50 Sw.frs. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Fifteenth session, Supplements 


879th meeting: 


No. 4. Report of the Trusteeship Council. 
7 August 1959—30 June 1960. (A/4404) 
$2.00; 14/- stg.; 8.50 Sw.frs.; Eng., Fr., Sp. 


885th meeting: 8 August 1960. 
$0.35; 2/6 stg.; 1.50 Sw.frs. 


886th meeting: 8/9 August 1960. 
$0.75; 5/- stg.; 3 Sw.frs. 

21 August 1960. 
$0.35; 2/6 stg.; 1.50 Sw.frs. 


889th meeting: 21/22 August 1960. 
$0.50; 3/6 stg.; 2 Sw.frs. 


No. 12. Report of the Committee on South 
West Africa. (A/4464) 
$0.75; 5/- stg.; 3 Sw.frs.; Eng., Fr., Sp. 


No. 15. Report of the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
(A/4371) 

$0.75; 5/- stg.; 3 Sw.frs.; Eng., Fr., Sp. 


887th meeting: 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Fourth emergency special session 
(The situation in the Congo) 


No. 1. Resolutions, 17-19 September 1960. 
(A/4510) 
$0.35; 2/6 stg.; 1.50 Sw.frs.; Eng., Fr. Sp. 


897th meeting: 


898th meeting: 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
(The situation in the Congo. 


Bilingual: Eng./Fr.) 


873rd meeting: 13/14 July 1960. 
$0.75; 5/- stg.; 3 Sw.frs. 
877th meeting: 20/21 July 1960. 
$0.50; 3/6 stg.; 2 Sw.frs. 


878th meeting; 21 July 1960. 
$0.35; 2/6 stg.; 1.50 Sw.frs. 


899th meeting: 





21/22 July 1960. 
$0.50; 3/6 stg.; 2 Sw.frs. 


884th meeting: 8 August 1960. 
$0.35; 2/6 stg.; 1.50 Sw.frs. 


896th meeting: 9/10 September 1960. 
$0.50; 3/6 stg.; 2 Sw.frs. 


10 September 1960. 
$0.35; 2/6 stg.; 1.50 Sw.frs. 


12 September 1960. 
$0.35; 2/6 stg.; 1.50 Sw.frs. 


14 September 1960. 
$0.35; 2/6 stg.; 1.50 Sw.frs. 


900th meeting: 14 September 1960. 


$0.35; 2/6 stg.: 1.50 Sw.frs. 


SPECIAL STUDY ON ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 

Influence of trade terms; central banking; relations between 
metropolitan countries and respective territories; productivity 
of indigenous labour; agriculture; etc. 

60.VI.B.3. 42 p. Eng. ed. 

$1.50; 10/6 stg.; 6.50 Sw.frs. 


SPECIAL STUDY ON SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 

Community development; family welfare; earnings in indus- 
trial areas; workers’ housing problems; race relations; indi- 
genous land tenure; long-term health planning; etc. 
58.V1.B.2. 239 p. Eng., Fr., Sp. eds. 

$2.50; 18/- stg.; 10.50 Sw. frs. 


SPECIAL STUDY ON EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS 
IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 

Local participation in formulation of educational policies; 
free, compulsory, secondary, and higher education; technical, 
vocational, medical and health personnel training, etc. 
60.VI.B.2. 100 p. Eng., Fr. eds. 

$1.50; 10/6 stg.; 6.50 Sw.frs. 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK, 1959 

Comprehensive data for more than 250 countries and territories 
(including those in Africa) on a very wide range of economic 
and social subjects. 

59.XVII.1. 624 p. Bilingual: Eng./Fr. 

Paper: $8.00; 57/- stg.; 34.50 Sw.frs. 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK, 1959 

Demographic statistics for more than 220 countries and terri- 
tories (including those in Africa). Population density, growth, 
distribution, characteristics; migration; natality; mortality; 
marriage, divorce, 

59.X111.1. 750 p. Bilingual: Eng./Fr. 

Cloth: $10.00; 71/- stg.; 43 Sw.frs. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

30th Session 

Supplement No. 10. Economic Commission for Africa. Annual 
report, 7 January 1959—6 February 1960. (E/3320) 


$0.50; 3/6 stg.; 2 Sw. frs.; Eng., Fr., Sp. 


90lst meeting: 14/15 September 1960. 
$0.35; 2/6 stg.; 1.50 Sw.frs. 


902nd meeting: 15 September 1960. 
$0.35; 2/6 stg.; 1.50 Sw.frs. 


903rd meeting: 15 September 1960. 
$0.35; 2/6 stg.; 1.50 Sw.frs. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
(The question of race conflict 
in South Africa. Bilingual: Eng./Fr.) 


85lst meeting: 30 March 1960. 
$0.35; 2/6 stg.; 1.50 Sw.frs. 


852nd meeting: 30 March 1960. 
$0.50; 3/6 stg.; 2 Sw.frs. 


853rd meeting: 31 March 1960. 
$0.35; 2/6 stg.; 1.50 Sw.frs. 


854th meeting: 31 March 1960. 
$0.35; 2/6 stg.; 1.50 Sw.frs. 


855th meeting: 1 April 1960. 
$0.35; 2/6 stg.; 1.50 Sw.frs. 


856th meeting: 1 April 1960. 
$0.35; 2/6 stg.; 1.50 Sw.frs. 


Above publications are obtainable from distributors for United Nations 
publications, or from: United Nations, Sales Section, New York or Geneva. 
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Editori Sudamericana, S.A., 
Buenos Aires. 

AUSTR/.LIA 

Melbourne University Press, 369 Lonsdale Street, 
Melbourne, C. I. 

AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

B. Wiillerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
burg. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse, S.A., 
14-22, rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 


BOLIVIA 
Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


BRAZIL 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico, 98-B, Caixa Postal 
3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


BURMA 
Curator, Govt. Book Depot, Rangoon, 


CAMBODIA 
Entreprise Khmére de Librairie, Imprimerie & 
Papeterie Sarl, Pnom-Penh. 


CANADA 

The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Ontario. 

CEYLON 

Lake House Bookshop, Assoc. Newspapers of 
Ceylon, P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 

CHILE 


Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago. 
Libreria Ivens, Casilla 205, Santiago. 


CHINA 

The World Book Co., Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, 
Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan Rd., 
Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA 

libreria Buchholz, Ave. Jiménez de Quesada 
8-40, Bogota. 

COSTA RICA 

Imprenta y Libreria Trejos, Apartado 1313, 
San José. 

CUBA 

la Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, 
Praha 1. 

DENMARK 

Ejnar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Koben- 
havn, K, 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Libreria Dominicana, 
Trujillo. 


ECUADOR 

Libreria Cientifica, Casilla 362, Guayaquil. 

EL SALVADOR 

Manvel Navas y Cia, la. Avenida sur 37, San 
Salvador. 


ETHIOPIA 
International 
Addis Ababa. 
FINLAND 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 
sinki. 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pédone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris Ve. 
GERMANY 

R. Eisenschmidt, Schwanthaler Str. 59, Frank- 
furt/Main. 


Elwert und Meurer, Hauptstrasse, 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 


Alsina, 500, 


Mercedes 49, Ciudad 


Press Agency, P.O. Box 120, 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Alexander Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 
W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 30, Koln 1. 


GHANA 

University Bookshop, 
Ghana, Legon, Accra. 
GREECE 
Kauffmann 
Athénes. 


GUATEMALA 
Sociedad Econémico Financiera, 6a Av. 14-33, 
Guatemala City. 


University College of 


Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street, 


HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Port-au-Prince, 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 
HONG KONG 


The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundssonar H-F., 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
New Delhi and Hyderabad. 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras. 

INDONESIA 
Pembangunan, _Ltd., 
Djakarta. 

IRAN 

Guity, 482 Ferdowsi Avenue, Teheran. 

IRAQ 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores, 35 Allenby Rd. and 48 
Nachlat Benjamin St., Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY 

Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gino 
Capponi 26, Firenze and Via D. A. Azuni 15/A, 
Roma. 

JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, ltd., 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 
JORDAN 

Joseph |. Bahous & Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, Box 66, 
Amman. 

KOREA 

Eul-Yoo Publishing Company, Ltd., 5, 2-KA, 
Changno, Seoul. 

LEBANON 

Khayat’s College Book Cooperative, 92-94 rue 
Bliss, Beirut. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Trausch-Schummer, place du ThéGtre, 
Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

MOROCCO 

Centre de diffusion documentaire des B.E.P.I., 
8, rue Michaux-Bellaire, Rabat. 

NETHERLANDS 
N.V. Martinus 
‘s-Gravenhage. 
NEW ZEALAND 
United Nations Association of New Zealand, 
C.P.O, 1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt 7A, 
Oslo. 


Gunung Sahari 84, 


6 Tori-Nichome, 


Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 


PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Dacca, 
East Pakistan. 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore. 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3. 


PANAMA 
José Menéndez, Agencia Internacional de Pupli- 
caciones, Apartado 2052, Av. 8A, sur 21-58, 
Panama. 


PARAGUAY 
Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, Calle 
Pte. Franco No. 39-43, Asuncién. 


PERU 
Libreria Internacional del Peré, S.A., Casilla 
1417, Lima, 


PHILIPPINES 
Alemar’s Book Store, 769 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 


PORTUGAL 

Livraria Rodrigues y Cia, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 
SINGAPORE 

The City Book Store, Ltd., Collyer Quay. 
SPAIN 


Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce- 
lona. 
Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Castello 37, Madrid. 


SWEDEN 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds- 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND 
Librairie Payot, S.A., Lausanne and Genéve. 
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THAILAND 
Pramuan Mit, Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 


TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyo- 
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The United Arab Republic is ac- 
tively modernizing its railway 
system, replacing steam engines 
with diesel and electric locomo- ; 
tives. A team of United Nations ‘ _—- ‘ : ' 
technical assistance experts has 7 we} = + 
worked with the UAR Govern- 
ment on road and rail transpor- 
tation development. 








Improved railroads 


are needed to match 





and service Ome One of the ways by which i 


United Nations technical as- 
industry and trade. a sistance aids member gov- 
Rs ernments to speed economic 
‘ development is to assist in 
schemes for modernizing ~ 
and expanding their rail 
road systems. One example, 
reported on page 2, is the 
World Bank’s loan to the” 
Union of Burma Railroad for 
purchasing locomotives and 
other modern rail equipment. | 





An official of Argentina’s railways discusses rail 
workshop organization with a United Nations 
expert from France. 


In Lahore, the Pakistan Govern- 
ment has taken over an advanced 
railway training centre originally 
opened with United Nations as 
sistance. Students from all over 
Asia attend the centre, a feature 
of which is this model railroad 
used in the instruction. 





